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THIS  32-PAGE  BOOKLET  has  just  been  published  by  Canco  to  aid  the 
National  Program  on  Nutrition.  It  contains  a  nontechnical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Government  -  approved  diet  in  terms  of  canned 
foods.  More  than  250,000  copies  have  already  been  requested  by 
teachers  and  home  economists  for  use  in  their  classes  as  source 
material  for  dietary  facts  outlined  at  the  Nutrition  Conference  for 
Defense.  It’s  another  Canco  way  of  building  greater  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  foods  you  pack. 
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The  magazine  holds  a  7"  pile  of  strips.  It  is  top-loading  and 
bottom-f eedi  ng. 

The  feed  bar  is  crank  driven  with  only  two  joints,  allowing  a 
minimum  of  scrap  web  between  cuts. 

Ends  are  positively  discharged  by  cam  actuated  fingers.  Perfect 
control  of  ends  at  300  strokes  per  minute. 

An  internal  expanding  brake  stops  this  Press  in  one-half  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stroke. 

Shock-free  clutch  engagement  due  to  low  starting  R.P.M. 

The  high  speed  gears  and  cams  operate  directly  in  oil.  There  is 
force-feed  lubrication  to  all  other  parts. 

The  phosphor-bronze  alloy  ways  allow  minimum  running  clearance, 
resulting  in  much  longer  life  of  the  dies. 


This  Press  has  twice  the  pro- 
duction  of  old-type  strip  feed 
presses  and  is  the  result  of 
years  of  experimentation  and 
research. 
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fXHwrrc  be  a  good  thing 


WHEN  Crown  entered  the  can  business,  it  brought  to  the  industry  a  vigorous  and 
constructive  policy.  It  made  available  to  a  large  number  of  canners  a  source  of  supply 
that  was  "independent  and  helpful.” 

This  was  more  than  an  advertising  slogan.  It  was  and  is  a  basic  poHcy  that  is  responsible 
more  than  anything  else  for  Crown's  rapid  rise  to  leadership. 

The  splendid  and  encouraging  response  of  packers  everywhere  is  a  matter  of  simple 
record.  Despite  problems  resulting  from  national  defense,  due  both  to  priorities  and 
additional  demands  upon  our  facilities.  Crown's  production  along  regular  hues  con¬ 
tinues  on  its  upward  trend. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal 
Company,  BALTIMORE  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  HOUSTON  •  MADISON  •  ORLANDO  •  FORT 
WAYNE  •  NEBRASKA  CITY. 


INDEPENDENT 
AND  HELPFUL 
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just  an  old 
blockhead!’ 


This  block-shaped  can  with  the  curi 
ous  closure  is  from  Continental's  col¬ 


lection  of  patented  cans  obtained  from 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


^  jl*  "Be  careful  what  you  call  me  .  .  . 

j\  ^  I’m  tough!”  growled  the  Ancient 

Can. 

"G’wan,”  joked  the  Continental 
1  Can. " Y ou  couldn’t  last  one  round 

with  an  ear  of  corn.  You’ve  got  to 
have  an  enamel  lining  to  do  that.” 
Cans  with  lining!”  snapped  the  Ancient  Can. 
"Don’t  go  handing  me  any  of  your  applesauce.” 

'I  wouldn’t  dare — your  tinplate’s  not  tough  enough 
for  applesauce.” 

"What’s  wrong  with  my  tinplate.^”  roared  the  An¬ 
cient  Can. 

"Easy  there,”  laughed  the  Continental  Can.  "You’ll 
burst  a  side  seam!  Remember,  you  weren’t  precision 
made  and  inspected  six  times  like  Continental  cans  are. 
As  for  your  tinplate,  don’t  you  know  that  Continental 
uses  special  tinplate  when  making  cans  for  foods  like 
applesauce?  And  for  products  like  corn.  Continental 
cans  are  lined  with  special  enamels.  Continental  uses 
more  than  a  dozen  different  inside  enamels  for  food 
products  alone!” 

"Well,  well,”  said  the  Ancient  Can,  "why  didn’t  you 
explain  it  to  me  that  way  in  the  first  place— straight  and 
simple — like  the  way  you  tell  the  canners?” 

★  ★  ★ 

Our  story  is  straight  and  simple.  Continental  cans 
are  famous  for  quality,  strength  and  uniformity. 
Continental  equipment  is  speedy,  safe  and  de¬ 
pendable.  And  we  believe  that  the  great  resources 
of  Continental’s  complete  research  department 
can  be  of  great  help  to  you.  Why  not  call  for 
Continental? 
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Thanksgiving — Lives  there  a  soul  so  dead  in 
this  grand  and  glorious  country  of  ours,  as  to  need 
to  be  reminded  that  he  should  get  down  upon  his 
knees  and  fervently  thank  his  Creator  for  the  mani¬ 
fold  blessings  we  all  enjoy?  And  not  just  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  but  every  day  of  his  life.  Makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  profession  of  faith  he  makes,  or  of  none 
at  all,  he  can  no  more  hush  that  inner  voice  which  con¬ 
stantly  reminds  him  of  his  Creator  than  he  can  deny 
his  parents  who  gave  him  physcial  life. 

No  country  in  the  history  of  the  universe  has  been 
more  blessed  than  our  own  land.  The  sickening  reports 
of  war  damage,  death  and  destruction  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  made  you  acquainted  with  handicaps  of 
nature  existing  there  that  you  probably  never  dreamed 
about.  Take  your  map  and  go  over  every  other  country 
on  the  globe  and  you  will  find  no  such  vast  expanse  of 
fertile,  teeming  lands ;  such  variety  of  production  or  in 
such  huge  quantities ;  such  glorious  mountains,  valleys, 
lakes,  rivers  and  bays  all  filled  with  an  abundance  of 
foods,  running  the  gamut  of  human  experience;  such 
a  variety  of  weather,  from  cold  to  hot,  under  brilliant 
sunshine,  or  moonlit  and  star  studded  skies,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  year,  a  seemingly  unending  panaroma 
of  changing  weather,  in  the  various  sections  of  our 
country,  but  all  of  it,  even  at  its  worst,  apparently 
better  than  many  countrys’  best. 

We  live  in  a  veritable  paradise,  and  we  ought  to 
appreciate  it,  and  to  thank  God  for  having  been  born, 
or  brought  here, — permitted  to  enjoy  it.  And  we 
imagine  that  is  what  God  wants  most  of  all — thank¬ 
fulness,  appreciation — because  if  we  have  that  all  the 
vest  of  His  commands  will  come  easy.  Placed  in  this 
paradise  with  everything  that  the  heart  of  man  could 
desire.  He  gave  us  free  will,  and  like  an  indulgent 
ither  He  expects  only  gratitude ;  and  in  this  life  you 
>  not  even  have  to  do  that !  How  man  has  outraged 
at  wonderous  gift,  free-will! 

The  canning  industry  seems  to  have  a  preferred  spot 
this  paradise;  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
where  else,  serving  to  extend  over  the  whole  year 
"  largesse  of  nature,  and  thus  not  only  affording 
most  varied  diet  known,  but  building  a  strong  and 
py  people;  and  today  in  face  of  the  world  at  war, 
nping  up  into  the  foremost  position  as  the  supplier 
afe  and  ever-ready  foods  for  our  defense  forces  and 
all  civilians,  the  very  last  industry  to  be  abandoned 
A  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst.  Nicholas 
pert,  the  discoverer  of  canning,  was  honored  as: 
1  Bienfaiteur  de  L’Humanite”  (a  benefactor  of  hu- 
nity) .  God  must  love  this  industry  for  that  reason. 
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He  has  been  so  good  to  it!  The  very  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  say  “Thank  You!” 

HAPPY  THANKSGIVING  DAY,  and  every  day  of 
the  year.  < 

WE  MUST  SACRIFICE— Donald  M.  Nelson,  execu¬ 
tive  director.  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board, 
said  last  Monday,  the  10th:  “If  we  don’t  learn  to  do 
without  refrigerators  and  silk  stockings  we’ll  be  faced 
with  doing  without  the  basic  rights  of  democracy.” 

Mr.  Nelson  spoke  on  the  opening  program  of  “Keep 
’Em  Rolling,”  first  of  a  radio  network  series  sponsored 
by  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management. 

“What  worries  me  is  the  inability  of  many,  many 
people  to  realize  the  changes  they  must  be  prepared 
for,”  Mr.  Nelson  said. 

“Suppose  you  are  planning  to  build  a  house.  I 
wouldn’t  if  I  were  you,  because  we  need  the  steel  and 
copper  you’d  use.  Your  needs  are  important,  but  at 
this  moment  they  aren’t  as  important  as  winning  the 
race  of  production. 

“You  are  going  to  have  to  do  without  certain  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  for  instance  electric  refrigerators.  It  sounds 
like  a  far  cry  from  refrigerators  to  battleships,  but 
it  is  a  desperate  cry  for  metal. 

“Silk  stockings  are  important  to  you,  but  are  they 
as  important  as  something  else?  If  we  don’t  learn  to 
do  without  some  things  now  we’ll  be  faced  with  doing 
without  those  basic  rights  which  permit  us  to  exist  as 
a  free,  powerful  democracy.” 

Undoubtedly  our  industry  will  have  to  do  without  a 
lot  of  things  it  would  like  to  have;  but  when  the  test 
comes  we’ll  give  them  up,  and  plug  all  the  harder,  be¬ 
cause  all  men  now  realize  that  unless  we  save  our 
country  from  the  enslavement  which  others  have  suf¬ 
fered,  and  which  all  seem  to  be  undergoing  outside  of 
this  American  continent,  there  will  be  no  use  for  any¬ 
thing,  money,  business  or  whatnot.  We  need  only  keep 
France  before  us  as  an  example  of  what  comes  from 
refusing  to  prepare  or  to  spend  the  money  needed  to 
defend  ourselves  completely.  That  once  great  country 
is  no  more,  its  money,  its  business  gone,  its  people 
being  deliberately  impoverished  where  they  are  not  be¬ 
ing  exterminated  through  starvation  and  sickness. 
Our  actions  and  those  of  France  bear  a  sickening  simi¬ 
larity — and  danger. 

OBJECTS  TO  CALCIUM — From  out  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  where  canning  has  always  been  a 
big  factor,  dating  back  to  the  early  canning  days, 
comes  an  objection  and  a  warning.  The  writer,  a  not 
inconsiderable  producer,  in  a  letter  dated  November 


g  says — and  he  merely  emphasizes  what  some  others 
are  saying  privately,  and  in  many  sections : 

“We  keep  hearing  about  the  use  of  Calcium 
Chloride  for  increasing  the  firmness  of  tomatoes. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Government  Food  &  Drug 
Department  has  pulled  back  on  this  item,  and  the 
industry  has  forced  it  on  themselves  up  to  date. 

We  wish  to  register  our  complaint  against  the 
use  of  this  product  in  any  way.  A  small  part  of 
the  industry  is  forcing  on  the  balance  this  un¬ 
called  for  practice.  If  harmless  coloring  hides  de¬ 
fects  in  the  pale  tomatoes,  it  is  equally  true  that 
Calcium  Chloride  is  hiding  defects  in  tomatoes 
otherwise  over-ripe,  or  beyond  the  satisfactory 
stage  for  processing.  And  the  cost  per  case  is 
merely  an  added  burden  in  the  industry — in  some 
cases  meaning  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  It  cannot  bring  any  good  to  the  industry, 
and  we  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  fight  it  if  the 
time  comes  that  we  think  we  can  get  any  results.” 

WATCH  MAINE — The  various  departments  of  the 
State  of  Maine  have  long  cooperated  with  the  canners 
of  that  State,  and  now  all  hands  seem  determined  to 
publicize  brand  names  among  consumers  in  the  New 
England  territory;  and  by  the  same  token,  that  is  an¬ 
other  effort  to  localize  canned  foods  distribution.  There 
are  ways  and  ways  to  do  cooperative  work,  and  this 
looks  like  a  very  good  one,  as  you  will  note  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account. 

Here  it  is : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Merchandising  Committee  of  the  Maine 
Canners’  Association  at  the  Eastland  Hotel  in  Portland  on 
August  28,  called  by  Secretary,  F.  Webster  Browne,  plans  were 
submitted  to  this  Committee  looking  to  a  cooperative  campaign 
by  which  Maine  canners  could  “tie  in”  with  a  newspaper  and 
cooperative  trade  campaign  to  be  organized  by  the  Maine  De¬ 
velopment  Commission  in  the  interest  of  State  of  Maine  canned 
food  products  as  distributed  throughout  the  six  New  England 
States. 

This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Charles  S.  Morrill,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  attending  committee  members  of  the  Maine  Canners’ 
Association  approved  the  general  plans  as  submitted  by  Sturges 
Dorrance,  merchandising  and  advertising  counsel  of  the  Maine 
Development  Commission.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Association 
would  cooperate  in  this  New  England  campaign  scheduled  to 
start  in  November,  1941,  and  continue  through  February,  1942. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  connection  with  the  trade  cooperation, 
distribution  of  posters  and  display  material  to  chains,  volun¬ 
taries,  supers  and  independent  retailers  by  the  Maine  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  that  the  week  of  February  9-14  be  set  aside 
to  be  promoted  as  “Maine  Canned  Foods  Week”  by  cooperating 
retailers  throughout  the  six  New  England  States. 

Maine  canners,  whether  members  of  the  Maine  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation  or  otherwise,  are  offered  the  opportunity  of  cooperating 
with  the  Development  Commission  by  taking  either  1"  or  Vz" 
cards  listing  their  products  by  brand  name.  This  advertising 
will  be  run  each  week  on  food  and  household  pages  under  the 
advertising  space  paid  for  by  the  Maine  Development  Commis¬ 
sion  and  will  appear  on  either  Thursday  or  Friday,  each  week, 
in  45  daily  newspapers. 

The  cost  of  Vz"  space  appearing  in  these  45  New  England 
newspapers  once  a  week  for  12  weeks  starting  on  November  20 
and/or  21,  1941,  and  running  through  to  February  19  and/or 
20,  1942,  would  cost  a  Maine  canner  $449.64  and  a  1"  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  on  these  same  dates  in  these  same  news¬ 
papers  would  cost  $899.28. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  45  newspapers  is  2,164,785  copies 
per  issue,  or  estimated  as  over  6,000,000  readers  reached. 


Any  canner  who  wishes  to  join  in  this  campaign  must  notify 
this  office  immediately  as  the  first  advertising  must  be  prepared 
and  ready  to  send  to  the  45  New  England  newspapers  not  later 
than  Monday,  November  17th.  Every  Maine  canner  is  offered 
this  opportunity  to  feature  his  brand  name  in  connection  with 
this  general  campaign  for  distribution  of  the  new  State  of 
Maine  Canned  Foods  Recipe  Book  entitled  “121  Tested  Recipes 
made  with  Famous  State  of  Maine  Canned  Foods.” 

Radio  Spots  are  also  being  provided  by  the  Maine  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission  over  19  Yankee  Network  Stations,  featuring 
Maine  Canned  Foods  and  offering  free  copies  of  “121  Tested 
Recipes  Made  with  Famous  State  of  Maine  Canned  Foods”  to 
listeners,  starting  with  Tuesday,  November  4,  continuing 
through  November,  December,  1941,  and  January  and  February, 
1942. 

The  new  Maine  Canned  Foods  Recipe  Book  has  been  offered 
over  these  19  Yankee  Network  Stations  during  the  period  which 
started  May  13  and  ended  October  31,  1941,  and  the  Maine  De¬ 
velopment  Commission  has  already  received  over  13,000  letters 
and  postcards  from  New  England  housewives  requesting  copies. 

The  above  detailed  activities  in  New  England  magazines, 
Sunday  newspapers,  daily  newspapers  and  radio  will  “spot 
light”  general  attention  on  Maine  Canned  Food  products  during 
November  and  December,  1941,  and  January  and  February, 
1942.  These  advertising  and  merchandising  activities  will,  of 
course,  call  attention  to  your  own  brands  if  listed  under  the 
Maine  Development  Coynmission  advertising  in  the  ^5  newspaper 
list  given  here. 

The  Maine  Development  Commission  will  welcome  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Maine  canners  generally  who  unquestionably  will 
receive  very  definite  benefits  from  this  inexpensive  advertising, 
of  their  own  brands,  during  the  four  month  period  that  this 
promotional  campaign  is  being  carried  on  throughout  New 
England.” 


Calendar  Of  Events 


NOVEMBER  18 — Annual  Meeting,  South  Texas  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Casa  de  Palmas  Hotel,  McAllen,  Texas. 

NOVEMBER  22 — Annual  Meeting,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Packers  Association,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

NOVEMBER  24-25 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  25 — Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

DECEMBER  4-5 — Fall  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  4-5 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association,  Seattle. 

DECEMBER  5 — Annual  Convention,  Minnesota  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER  8 — Annual  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  9-10 — Annual  Meeting,  Ohio  Canners  Association, 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — Fifty-sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc.,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

JANUARY  7-9,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Northwest  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Seattle. 

JANUARY  24-30,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — National  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  28,  1942 — National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of  California,  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte.  California. 
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Defense  Features  Wisconsin  Program 

Milwaukee  Nov.  10th -11th,  1941 
Hotel  Schroeder 

Record  attendance — Paulus  on  Priorities — Dr.  Cameron  gives 
valuable  directions — The  new  officers 


DEFENSE  FEATURES  WISCONSIN  PROGRAM 

Joseph  Weber,  Durand,  was  elected  to  succeed  G.  H.  Hipke 
as  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  at  the  37th 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Novem¬ 
ber  10  and  11.  Five  hundred  and  fourteen  of  those  in  attendance 
registered  for  the  largest  number  ever  recorded.  The  meeting 
proper  got  under  way  with  a  luncheon  at  noon  the  10th,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hipke  presiding. 

National  Canners  Association’s  President,  Robert  C.  Paulus, 
told  of  the  place  the  canning  industry  holds  in  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  in  supplying  food  for  our  own  armed  forces  and  for  lend- 
lease  purposes.  Defense  is  the  theme  of  the  day,  he  said,  and 
industries  of  all  kinds  are  shifting  production  from  peace  time 
operations  to  the  manufacture  of  items  required  for  defense 
and  our  own  canning  industry  will  soon  feel  the  call  to  help  and 
will  find  itself  faced  with  the  need  for  another  readjustment  to 
align  itself  to  an  entirely  new  set  of  conditions.  He  recounted 
many  of  the  problems  overcome  in  dealing  with  the  Government 
this  past  year,  some  of  which  included  simplification  of  contracts, 
issuance  of  Federal  Canned  Foods  Specifications,  acceptance  of 
bids  f.  o.  b.  bidder’s  shipping  point,  exemption  from  Walsh- 
Healey  requirements  and  future  contracts  for  specified  items  and 
others,  all  of  which  experiences  and  changes  in  purchasing  pro¬ 
cedure  should  produce  more  satisfactory  results  during  the 
coming  year.  It  is  expected  that  requirements  for  the  1942 
Army,  Navy  and  lend-lease  program  will  be  known  by  the  first 
of  the  year.  These  will  constitute  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
industry’s  average  output  of  the  various  products  which  should 
be  earmarked  for  the  Government.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  where  other  methods  fail,  the  Government  has  the  authority 
to  commandeer  what  it  needs,  he  reminded. 

Address  N.C.A.  President  Paulus 

PRIORITIES — Mindful  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  food, 
there  is  little  to  fear  that  priorities  will  not  be  issued  to  care 
for  the  canners’  increased  requirements.  Mr.  Paulus  reviewed 
the  priorities  situation  up  until  the  reorganization  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  and  the  formation  of  the  Supply 
Priorities  and  Allocation  Board,  when  it  developed  that  control 
of  critical  materials  will  be  exercised  primarily  by  allocation 
of  supplies  to  various  industries,  and  priorities  will  be  worked 
'  ut  within  each  industry  to  insure  efficient  utilization  of  the 
'  aterials  allocated,  and  continued: 

Industry  allocations  will  be  made  by  the  Supplies  Priorities 
'ard  and  in  the  case  of  the  canning  industry  will  be  based 
vgely  upon  the  amount  of  metals  and  materials  needed  to 
rry  out  its  part  of  the  food  production  program.  The  primary 
■sis  for  priorities  for  individual  canners  will  be  the  relative 
mount  of  canning  they  are  doing  (1)  for  defense  orders — 
my.  Navy,  Lend-lease,  and  (2)  for  civilian  consumption. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  canners  by  the  Department  of 
griculture  on  September  16  to  determine  their  machinery  and 
luipment  requirements  for  operations  in  1942,  and  an  estimate 
-  their  canning  capacity  under  various  conditions.  The  tabu- 
ted  information  from  these  questionnaires  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  critical  metals  and  materials  required, 
'he  data  thus  obtained,  incorporated  into  a  complete  report  to 
.IS  Director  of  Food  Supplies  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 


G.  I.  HIPKE 
Retiring  President 


agement,  will  furnish  a  basis  for  working  out  the  allocation  and 
priority  problem  for  the  industry.  The  completed  report  will 
include  data  on  the  importance  of  the  industry,  its  geographical 
distribution,  its  contribution  to  the  food  supplies  of  the  civilian 
population  as  well  as  to  the  defense  agencies,  and  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  industry  to  produce  the  requirements  set  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  food  production  program 
for  1942. 

(About  1000  of  the  questionnaires  have  been  returned  and 
since  allocation  of  needed  materials  will  depend  on  the  outcome 
it  is  hoped  that  all  canners  will  respond  without  further  delay.) 

Canners  Defense  Advisory  Committee 

Recently  the  Office  of  Production  Management  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  Fish,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Canning  Defense 
Industry  Advisory  Committee,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  for  Thursday,  November  6,  to  discuss  canned  food 
requirements  for  the  Army,  etc.,  explain  the  procedure  for 
rationing  critical  raw  materials  and  to  outline  conservation  and 
substitution. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  committee  will  function  only 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  It  has  no  authority  to  initiate  any 
action,  to  issue  any  orders  to  the  industry,  or  to  require  ad¬ 
herence  to  orders  issued  by  the  O.  P.  M.  As  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  it  will  be  in  position,  however,  to  aid  both  the  industry 
and  the  O.  P.  M.  by  furnishing  advice  based  upon  an  intimate 
practical  knowledge  of  the  canners’  problems. 

Prospects  for  1 942 

As  to  the  coming  year,  probably  the  hardest  problem  facing 
the  canner  is  to  formulate  a  definite  basis  for  planning  his 
output.  Civilian  buying  power  is  increasing,  and  that  ordi¬ 
narily  means  that  in  spite  of  increased  prices  volume  can  be 
maintained  and  can  possibly  stand  some  increase.  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Lend-lease  buying  will  be  a  big  factor  in  the  market 
next  year  as  it  was  this  year,  probably  considerably  larger.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  promoting  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  build  up  reserve  food  supplies  above  requirements 
definitely  in  sight.  Altogether  it  seems  certain  that  the  canning 
industry  will  be  asked  and  expected  to  increase  its  production 
considerably. 

The  government  will  have  first  call  upon  their  output  and 
canners  know  that  they  must  take  full  cognizance  of  this  fact 
in  formulating  their  plans.  It  is  recognized,  too,  that  unfore¬ 
seen  developments  may  greatly  modify  the  government’s  re¬ 
quirements  during  the  coming  year. 
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The  estimated  pack  for  1941  of  canned  vegetables,  soups, 
fruits,  juices,  and  fish  amounted  to  350  million  cases.  There 
are  no  definite  figures  available  yet  as  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Lend-lease  program,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  its  needs 
and  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy  may  run  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  pack  of  some  items. 

Canners  face  the  problem  of  getting  the  necessary  acreage 
for  the  output  they  will  be  expected  to  produce.  To  get  the 
acreage  undoubtedly  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  use  its 
influence  toward  helping  the  canner  to  secure  the  plantings  he 
needs.  What  it  may  do  with  respect  to  prices — what  it  may 
consider  necessary  to  do  to  stimulate  acreage  increases — cannot 
be  forecast.  If  under  the  new  price  control  legislation  a  control 
should  be  placed  on  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  canned 
product,  this  could  have  the  reverse  effect  of  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing  plantings. 

Canners  may,  as  during  the  past  season,  have  to  assist  their 
growers  in  securing  harvesting  labor.  They  will  also  have 
competition  from  other  industries  for  the  labor  in  their  plants. 

The  industry  is  also  faced  with  uncertainty  as  to  the  price 
of  practically  every  item  that  goes  into  the  making  up  of  costs 
for  next  year. 

Canners  do  not  now  know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  get  the 
needed  machines  and  equipment  to  maintain  plants  in  good 
operating  condition  in  1942,  or,  if  necessary,  to  increase  their 
capacity.  All  they  can  do  is  to  rely  on  those  in  charge  of  the 
defense  program  not  to  ask  for  output  and  at  the  same  time 
fail  to  make  provision  for  the  equipment  needed  to  attain  that 
output.  If  the  projected  program  for  allocating  the  necessary 
materials  for  repair  parts  and  new  equipment  is  effectively 
carried  out,  the  industry  should  be  relieved  of  the  confusion 
and  worries  that  existed  during  the  1941  season. 

To  increase  output,  there  will  be  a  definite  need  for  more 
containers,  the  supply  of  which  must  be  assured  in  advance  to 
permit  shipment  of  goods  and  prevent  clogging  of  warehouses 
and  possible  stoppage  of  operations,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
farmers,  labor,  canners — everyone  connected  with  the  industry 
in  fact — from  incurring  losses.  Perishable  products  will  not 
wait  to  be  packed. 

The  committee  which  will  handle  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  prob¬ 
lem  will  also  no  doubt  take  up  this  question  in  time  to  reach 
a  decision  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  1942  purchasing  plans 
of  the  government. 

During  the  first  World  War,  as  the  supply  of  transatlantic 
shipping  diminished  and  the  flow  of  goods  from  points  of  origin 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  increased,  great  congestion  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  occurred.  Sidetracks  were  filled  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  cars  of  goods  waiting  to  get  to  the 
dock.  Because  these  cars  were  out  of  circulation  for  excessive 
periods  of  time,  severe  car  shortages  developed  and  goods  piled 
up  at  point  of  origin  in  great  quantities.  This  is  a  factor  that 
may  again  enter  into  the  situation  and  canners  may  find  it 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  to  protect  themselves  against 
this  possible  contingency  with  more  local  storage  facilities. 

Previous  wars  have  given  great  impetus  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  The  present  war  provides  another  opportunity  for  our 
industry  to  go  forward  in  contributing  to  an  improved  nutrition 
program  for  both  defense  forces  and  the  civilian  populations. 

Millions  of  wage  earners  have  been  moved  upward  to  a  higher 
wage  bracket  wherein  they  can  now  afford  better  types  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  And  canned  foods  of  the  better  quality  will  be 
one  of  the  items  that  will  be  favored  in  their  purchases.  The 
canning  industry  needs  therefore  not  to  let  the  present  demand 
diminish  the  quality  of  its  packs,  but  by  maintaining  excellent 
quality  it  should  put  itself  in  a  position  to  retain  this  new  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  permanent  basis. 

A  recent  statement  from  Great  Britain  indicates  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  England’s  food  position  is  stronger  in  many  respects  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  is  not  true  of  Continental 
Europe,  where  the  situation  is  rapidly  becoming  desperate.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  food  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
final  stages  of  the  War  and  that  it  may  dictate  many  of  the 
terms  at  the  peace  table.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  forcibly  along  this  line  and  Secretary  Wickard  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging  increases 


in  many  lines  of  farm  products  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
a  heavy  stock-pile  of  reserve  foods  for  use  in  saving  starving 
millions  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  canners  of  this  great  state  of 
Wisconsin  also  realize  their  opportunity  for  service  in  helping 
in  every  possible  way  to  build  up  food  reserves  in  the  present 
dilemma,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  cooperation  in 
meeting  their  duty  to  furnish  subsistence  supplies  for  our  own 
armed  forces  for  the  coming  year,  as  soon  as  they  can  ascertain 
the  percentages  of  their  new  crop  packs  that  should  be  set 
fside  for  this  purpose. 

In  spite  of  present  confusing  indications,  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wish  the  canners  of  Wisconsin  a  canning  season  with 
a  minimum  of  operating  difficulties.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  share  the  activities  of  your  annual  meeting  and  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  I  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  being  your  guest. 

Happer  Payne,  of  National  Canners  Association  Labeling 
Committee,  explained  the  difference  between  grade  and  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  and  mentioned  a  number  of  bulletins  and  descrip¬ 
tive  charts  for  the  labeling  of  each  commodity,  available  from 
the  association  without  cost.  He  reminded  that  canners  are 
fortunate  in  being  producers  of  foods  so  essential  to  defense. 
Many  industries  are  suffering  drastically,  many  fatally,  whereas 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods  is  due  for  an  increase.  Proper 
labeling  can  do  much  to  make  the  improved  position  of  canned 
foods  permanent. 

The  canning  industry  is  the  luckiest  in  the  defense  system, 
reminded  J.  Howard  Hamilton,  special  adviser,  canned  foods. 
Procurement  Division  of  O.  P.  M.  Our  job  is  to  procure  foods 
for  the  troops,  he  said  and  we  have  only  asked  you  to  “pack 
your  heads  off  and  sell  at  a  good  price.”  Most  canners  have 
done  a  good  job,  but  they  are  going  to  be  asked  to  do  more 
and  to  conduct  themselves  as  though  at  war  if  they  are  going 
to  stop  Hitler,  he  intimated.  He  explained  the  army’s  buying 
procedure,  and  how  they  try  to  buy  sensibly  and  well;  that  the 
newly  appointed  industry  committee  will  help  decide  how  the 
canners  will  sell  to  the  Government  in  ’42  and  further  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  for  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  pack  for 
defense  needs. 

Covering  priorities  for  needed  materials,  Mr.  Hamilton  said 
the  industry  is  to  get  all  necessary  to  round  out  production  lines. 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1941 

Tuesday  morning’s  session  opened  with  an  address  by  Frank 
Frederickson,  Deputy,  State  Industrial  Commission,  who  ex¬ 
plained  “how  to  stop  accidents  in  the  canning  industry”  and 
presented  the  1941  record  to  prove  his  case. 

Miss  Mai’jorie  Black  of  NCA’s  Home  Economics  Division,  told 
of  the  work  this  department  is  doing  to  further  the  course  of 
canned  foods  and  the  many  advantages  available  to  individual 
canners.  The  division  furnishes  material  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  home  economics  columns,  lectures  to  professional, 
club  and  home  economics  groups,  radio  and  personal  contacts, 
developing  of  recipes  through  the  “Service  Kitchens”  to  suit 
individual  needs  (using  NCA  staff  as  guinea  pigs).  Most  re¬ 
cent  accomplishments  of  the  division  are  the  issuance  of  teachers’ 
and  students’  manuals  to  instill  the  benefits  of  canned  foods  in 
the  minds  of  future  consumers,  more  than  300,000  of  which 
have  been  requested  and  distributed. 

Memorial 

At  exactly  eleven  o’clock  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  an 
inspiring  incident  occurred  when  Major  John  N.  Gage  of  the 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  called  the  entire  assemblage  to 
attention  to  salute  the  flag  in  commemoration  of  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice  just  23  years  before.  Every  man  stood  and  not 
a  man  moved  until  “at  ease”  was  given. 

Major  Gage  explained  that  today’s  army  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  best  of  foods  at  home  and  even  though  the  men  eat  about 
25  per  cent  more  food  in  army  life,  they  get  the  very  best  of 
food  obtainable  in  the  army’s  buying  program,  which  considers 
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nothing  below  Grade  B,  extra  standard  quality.  Asked  if  fancy 
grade  would  be  acceptable,  the  Major  answered  yes — at  extra 
standard  prices. 

Following  Tuesday’s  luncheon,  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron,  Director  of 
National  Canners  Association’s  Research  Laboratories,  told  of 
“The  Role  of  the  Laboratory  in  the  Present  Emergency.” 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LABORATORY  IN  THE  PRESENT  EMERGENCY 

by  E.  J.  Cameron 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  the  present  emergency  the  laboratory,  along  with  all  the  other  divisions 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  is  lined  up  to  be  helpful  to  defense 
agencies  in  every  way  possible.  This  has  not  called  for  any  revolutionary 
change  in  laboratory  policy  because  many  of  its  usual  functions  apply  doubly 
in  an  emergency  period.  For  example,  one  of  our  principal  activities  has 
been  to  control  spoilage  and  such  control  now  is  more  important  than  ever 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  demand  from  defense  agencies  for  canned  foods. 
Food  is  needed  here  and  abroad  to  bolster  the  war  effort,  and  already  Mr. 
Wickard  tells  us  that  we  may  have  to  cut  our  supply  to  help  those  abroad. 
Under  such  circumstances  controllable  spoilage  is  inexcusable. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  the  laboratory  in  the  emergency  I  propose  to 
deal  first  with  one  of  the  normal  activities  of  the  laboratory  as  applied  to 
the  emergency,  and  then  with  certain  problems  which  have  specific  reference 
to  the  war  situation. 

Field  Laboratories — I  believe  that  this  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  spoken 
before  the  Wisconsin  canners  on  field  laboratory  activities.  These  activities 
have  been  under  way  for  15  years,  and  tbe  fact  that  this  is  the  second  time 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  one  of  your  state  meetings  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  we  have  not  done  our  duty  in  keeping  you  up  to  date.  Moreover, 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  origin  of  our  rolling  laboratories  was  in 
Wisconsin.  We  bave  bad  these  laboratories  on  wheels  since  1927  and  have 
not  missed  a  year  of  field  work  during  the  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  Fred  Stare,  along  with  that 
of  Richard  Dickinson,  then  chairman  of  our  Research  Committee,  our  progress 
in  this  direction  would  have  been  retarded  greatly.  They  realized,  as  we  did, 
that  you  can’t  solve  spoilage  problems  in  Wisconsin  or  Iowa  from  a  swivel 
chair  in  Washington.  Fred  Stare  purchased  our  first  truck  for  us  at  a  very 
reasonable  figure.  “Tommy”  Thompson,  now  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
did  a  fine  job  of  fitting  it  up,  and  we  were  all  set  for  the  first  season’s  work. 
Our  first  large  scale  survey  work  was  done  in  Wisconsin  and  we  have  repeated 
it  periodically. 

Our  early  work  was  rather  spectacular.  A  canner  would  report  spoilage 
to  us,  and  after  we  had  developed  our  technique  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  locate  the  source  of  trouble.  Then  it  was  realized  that  prevention  was 
better  than  cure,  and  our  survey  work  has  been  devoted  principally  to  the 
non-spectacular  job  of  locating  potential  spoilage  hazards  and  eliminating 
them  where  possible. 

Actually  we  haven’t  found  any  new  sources  of  contamination  in  the  past 
10  years,  during  which  time  we  have  continuously  emphasized  certain  principles 
of  st>oilage  control.  We  have  told  pea  packers  to  watch  the  bacteriological 
condition  of  their  sugar,  to  use  hard-surfaced  brine  tanks,  to  cool  blanchers 
comi)letely  between  uses  and  to  flush  them  out  thoroughly  before  starting  a 
d.Tv’s  run,  to  insure  an  adequate  wash  after  the  blancher,  and  to  guard  against 
leaky  steam  valves  at  the  blanchers  and  fillers  which  may  permit  sufficient 
heating  of  the  equipment  to  provide  a  suitable  temperature  for  thermophilic 
organisms.  We  have  told  corn  canners  to  watch  their  sugar  and  brine  tanks, 
to  avoid  the  use  of  wood  equipment,  and  to  emphasize  the  cleaning  and  cooling 
of  mixing  tanks  and  blenders.  In  general,  the  response  has  been  gratifying 
and,  compared  with  the  situation  15  years  ago,  there  is  very  little  spoilage 
in  peas  and  corn  today. 

Tn  1940  we  surveyed  48  Wisconsin  pea  canneries.  In  23  of  these  plants 
conditions  were  satisfactory  throughout.  In  9  contamination  was  moderate, 
and  in  16  it  was  fairly  high.  In  all  cases  the  moderate  and  high  contamination 
w.:i-  attributable  to  blanchers.  In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  the  organisms 
p  c;<ed  up  during  blanching  were  removed  by  the  wash  which  followed  the 
b’c  richer.  These  findings  testify  to  one  important  consideration,  namely,  that 
b:an(  her  contamination  is  the  most  difficult  to  control  and  everything  possible 
^-^lI!d  be  done  to  keep  it  at  low  level.  Our  detailed  recommendations  are  given 
i-  he  Appendix  to  our  Bulletin  26-L. 

curing  the  past  season  25  corn  plants  were  surveyed  in  Wisconsin.  Seventeen 
C  O  -ations  were  almost  free  of  contamination.  In  3  instances  contamination 
•v  •  low,  in  1  medium,  and  in  4  heavy.  The  heavy  contamination  was  trace- 
F.  'c  to  brine  (whole  kernel),  mixers,  and  fillers.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
FV  steam  valve  at  the  filler  which  accounted  for  the  undesirable  condition. 
1  ’  ’!sh  to  repeat  that  a  canner  is  courting  a  lot  of  difficulty  if  mixing  and 
'"ding  equipment  and  fillers  are  kept  hot  over  night. 

■  tn  Conservation  -One  of  the  activities  of  the  laboratory  having  specific 
-■ence  to  the  emergency  has  been  work  on  so-called  “tin  conservation 
■  s.”  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  conferences  were  held  with  Colonel 
F'". -jn,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  representatives  of  the  can-manufac- 
'’..'■ng  indu.stry,  to  discuss  possible  effects  of  reduction  in  the  weight  of  tin 
ng.  To  test  the  effect  of  reduced  coating  packs  were  made  with  the 
■  •  ’  eration  of  the  can  companies  of  a  number  of  products  which  were  notable 
iheir  effects  on  tinplate.  The  packs  have  been  incubated  at  85°F.  and 
'  ’  ’’ngs  have  been  made  at  three-month  intervals.  The  twelve-month  cutting 
'•  ■  1  be  made  late  this  month.  I  will  not  attempt  to  present  detailed  findings 
this  time,  but  I  can  say  that  on  the  basis  of  our  results  there  is  no  dis- 
F  i'antage  to  be  expected  from  the  10  per  cent  tin  reduction  ordered  by  the 


SAVES  PEAS 
IMPROVES  QUALITY 
DECREASES  BREAKAGE 
INCREASES  CAPACITY 


The  reason  for  these  savings  is  that 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  thoroughly  separate  the  vines, 
and  separation  is  essential  to  obtain  best 
results  from  any  viner. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  tin  coating  reduction,  it  is  relevant  to  say  a  word 
about  current  thinking  in  regard  to  a  substitute  for  the  can.  The  subject 
has  been  attractive  to  a  lot  of  editorial  writers  and  speakers  on  technological 
matters.  Most  of  them  seem  to  think  that  plastics  will  be  our  future  salvation. 
Plastics  are  being  used  for  almost  everything  else — why  not  containers  for 
heat  processed  foods?  The  facts  of  the  situation  are  that  there  is  nothing  in 
sight,  at  least  nothing  has  come  to  our  attention,  which  gives  encouraging 
promise  as  a  substitute  for  cans  or  glass  containers.  Moreover,  if  a  promising 
substitute  were  available  now,  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  test  its  merits 
and  iron  out  its  wrinkles.  We  may  reduce  the  tin  coating  or  substitute  another 
coating,  or  use  “Bonderized”  plate,  but  we  are  going  to  depend  on  a  metal 
can  and  a  glass  jar  throughout  the  emergency.  We  may  hope,  however,  that 
out  of  the  research  of  today  something  will  come  to  reduce  our  dependency 
on  tin  in  future  years. 

Old  Labels — The  laboratory  has  had  a  good  many  inquiries  concerning  the 
use  of  old  labels  on  canned  foods  to  be  delivered  to  the  Army  and  other  de¬ 
fense  agencies.  Some  canners  believe,  and  rightly  so,  that  here  there  may  be 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  to  some  extent  the  economic  loss  which  has  resulted 
from  their  inability  to  use  labels  on  hand  that  became  illegal  when  the  labeling 
provisions  of  the  Act  went  into  effect.  We  have  to  remember  also  that  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  now  to  the  paper  shortage  which  threatens  difficulty 
in  obtaining  labels  for  future  packs. 

We  have  discussed  this  subject  with  various  authorities,  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  willingness  to  be  reasonable  on  the  labeling  question.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  uniform  provision  that  canned  foods  delivered  to  the  Army  or  Navy 
must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  in  the  matter  of  labeling 
this  requirement  would,  I  believe,  have  specific  reference  to  the  required  infor¬ 
mation.  The  placement  of  this  information,  however,  when  the  foods  are  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Army  or  other  defense  agencies,  does  not  have  the  importance 
that  exists  where  the  products  are  to  be  sold  through  the  usual  channels. 

When  these  questions  about  the  use  of  old  labels  have  come  to  us  we  have 
made  the  suggestion  that  sample  labels  be  sent  to  us  for  an  opinion.  We  can 
distinguish  between  those  which  are  satisfactory  and  those  which  are  so  far 
out  of  line  as  not  to  be  usable.  In  doubtful  cases  we  are,  of  course,  willing  to 
discuss  the  labels  with  some  one  in  a  position  to  advise  concerning  them. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  any  advice  concerning  the  use  of  such  labels  will 
apply  to  specific  government  shipments,  and  when  sample  labels  are  sent  in  we 
should  receive  from  you  information  concerning  the  government  branch  to 
which  the  product  will  go. 

Nutrition — One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  laboratory  in  the  emergency 
has  been  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  national  nutrition  program.  You  will 
recall  the  great  conference  on  nutrition  which  was  called  by  the  President  in 
May  of  this  year.  An  important  result  of  the  conference  was  to  impress  upon 
the  country  that  one  of  the  primary  developments  in  defense  will  be  the  im¬ 
provement  of  national  nutrition,  especially  in  the  low-income  group,  although 
we  are  told  that  nutritional  deficiencies  are  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
class.  The  Association  was  represented  in  the  industrial  section  at  this 
conference,  and  there  was  a  beneficial  exchange  of  ideas  by  representatives  of 
a  number  of  branches  of  the  food  industry. 

A  lot  of  solid  thought  and  action  are  being  applied  to  the  national 
problem  of  nutrition.  It  is  true  that  there  is  also  a  measure  of  hysteria  of 
the  kind  which  inevitably  accompanies  a  national  crusade.  We  have  extremists 
who  are  sincere  in  their  belief  that  the  country  has  gone  to  hell  nutritionally 
and  that  some  kind  of  a  radical  shotgun  treatment  is  the  only  hope  of  salvation. 
And  we  have  the  usual  coterie  of  professional  faddists  who  seek  to  capitalize 
upon  the  opportunity  of  the  moment.  The  solid  substantial  progress  in  tbe 
nutrition  program  will,  however,  be  made  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of 
the  nutrition  facts  and  who  have  the  intelligence,  training,  and  ability  to 
apply  them.  Fortunately,  the  controlling  agencies  in  Washington,  principally 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  have  shown  no  disposition  to  be  stampeded  into  under¬ 
taking  radical  measures  to  improve  nutrition,  and  we  can  look  for  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  competent  guidance  from  these  sources. 

Vitamins — To  everyone  who  reads  about  foods,  talks  about  foods,  or  writes 
about  foods,  the  word  “vitamins”  is  inescapable.  To  a  secondary  degree  we 
think  in  terms  of  minerals.  The  basic  food  substances — fats,  carbohydrates, 
and  proteins — appear  to  be  almost  forgotten.  A  few  years  ago  we  knew  about 
the  existence  of  vitamins  but  in  our  concept  they  were  things  that  came  along 
with  foods  and  were  indivisibly  associated  with  them.  This  picture  has 
changed  greatly.  Now,  vitamins  can  be  synthesized,  isolated  from  foods,  and 
concentrated  in  food  preparations.  They  can  be  consumed  apart  from  food, 
or  they  can  be  added  to  food  to  bolster  a  natural  content,  to  replace  vitamins 
that  have  been  removed  in  the  process  of  refinement,  or  to  put  into  a  food 
something  that  wasn’t  there  in  the  first  place. 

Now  we  come  to  the  interesting  subject  of  food  fortification.  Our  ability 
to  synthesize,  isolate,  and  concentrate  vitamins  means  that  we  can  collect 
them  and  place  them  where  we  want  them  to  be.  If  you  light  your  pipe  and 
sit  back  and  calmly  think  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  this  ability  to  manipu¬ 
late  vitamin  and  mineral  potencies,  you  may  reach  the  conclusion  that  from 
now  on  the  problem  of  nutrition  is  a  cinch.  In  reaching  this  conclusion  you 
would  have  plenty  of  company. 

It  is  now  held  by  those  who  are  guiding  the  nutritional  fortunes  of  the 
country  that  within  sound  limits  the  practice  of  food  fortification  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  essential.  The  three  principal  classes  of  foods  now  being  fortified 
are  white  flour,  oleomargarine,  and  milk.  In  the  process  of  refinement  of  flour 
certain  minerals  and  vitamins  are  removed  from  it,  and  they  may  now  be  re¬ 
placed,  with  the  result  that  the  bread  into  which  the  flour  is  made  carries 
something  like  the  original  nutritional  qualities  of  the  wheat  to  a  much  larger 
division  of  the  population  than  could  be  covered  with  any  other  single  article 
of  food,  with  the  possible  exception  of  milk.  Oleomargarine  may  be  fortified 
with  vitamin  “A”  to  the  level  at  which  this  vitamin  is  contained  in  butter, 
and  this  is  claimed  to  be  of  special  importance  to  the  low  income  groups. 

Milk  is  fortified  with  vitamin  “D”  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  infants  and 
children.  There  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  dissent  as  to  this  type  of  fortification. 


but  the  concensus  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  Later,  other  foods  may  be 
fortified,  with  the  approval  of  recognized  authorities  in  nutrition,  but  for 
sound  progress  the  program  will  have  to  be  deliberate  and  under  some  effective 
control. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  enthusiasm  directed  to  fortification  of  canned 
foods.  To  date,  however,  the  interest  of  the  industry  is  not  so  great  as  was 
expected,  and  to  us  this  is  a  healthy  sign.  Failure  to  show  enthusiasm  does 
not  indicate  apathy,  but  rather  a  realization  that  canned  foods  contain  their 
original  nutrients  substantially  to  the  same  degree  as  would  be  expected  in 
similar  foods  cooked  in  the  kitchen.  There  may  be  some  deviation  in  the  case 
of  certain  vitamins  in  favor  of  the  canned  foods  or  of  the  kitchen-cooked 
foods,  but  in  general  the  statement  is  valid  within  the  present  limits  of  our 
knowledge.  Under  such  circumstances  the  only  argument  for  fortification 
would  be  that  the  original  products  are  so  low  in  the  nutritional  factors  that 
they  should  be  fortified  anyway,  and  this  argument  is  untenable.  Letters 
which  have  come  to  us  have  for  the  most  part  not  dealt  with  the  policy  of 
fortification  of  canned  foods,  but  contained  inquiries  as  to  how  fortification 
should  be  done  and  what  the  labeling  requirements  would  be.  We  can’t  give 
a  complete  reply  to  either  question,  but  there  are  certain  points  which  are 
worthy  of  emphasis. 

First,  in  reference  to  the  legality  of  fortification  of  canned  foods.  As 
you  know,  under  the  new  Act  canned  foods  are  now  divided,  generally,  into 
two  categories :  those  which  are  standardized  and  those  which  are  not.  For 
the  standardized  products  there  are  standards  of  identity  which  set  forth, 
among  other  things,  the  ingredients  known  as  the  “optional  ingredients”  that 
may  be  added.  Vitamins  are  not  optional  ingredients  in  any  case.  I  think 
that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if  vitamins  are  added  to  standardized  canned 
foods,  there  would  at  least  be  legal  doubt  as  to  compliance  with  the  Act. 

In  the  case  of  unstandardized  products  the  picture  is  rather  foggy  and 
it  may  be  some  time  before  it  will  be  clarified.  Nothing  has  yet  come  to 
attention  which  would  prohibit  the  addition  of  vitamins  to  unstandardized 
canned  products  not  containing  meat.  (In  the  case  of  meat  products  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  jurisdiction  and  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  strictly  opposed  to  fortification.)  However,  when  added,  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  would  have  to  be  indicated  on  the  label  and  perhaps  this  ad¬ 
dition  would  be  construed  to  automatically  place  the  product  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  dietary  foods,  and  under  still  further  labeling  requirements.  The 
final  order  on  dietary  products  has  not  yet  been  issued  by  the  Administration 
and  when  its  provisions  are  known,  there  will  be  a  period  during  which  the 
principal  administrative  interpretations  will  be  made.  Therefore,  some  time 
will  elapse  before  we  know  where  we  stand  in  this  respect. 

Assume,  however,  that  you  want  to  add  a  certain  vitamin  to  a  certain 
product,  and  that  there  is  no  legal  objection  to  such  addition.  Presumably 
you  would  wish  to  advertise  the  fact  by  label  statement  or  otherwise.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  the  amount  of  vitamin  con¬ 
tained  in  the  product  in  terms  of  units  or  otherwise.  This  is  where  the  hitch 
comes  because  the  unitage  would  have  to  show  what  the  product  contains  after 
canning,  not  the  amount  added.  There  is  a  lot  that  we  still  have  to  learn 
about  the  effect  of  processing  and  the  effect  of  storage,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  in  the  case  of  some  vitamins  what  the  effect  of  processing  and  storage 
would  be. 

I  want  to  be  reasonably  cautious  about  any  statement  I  make  in  reference 
to  vitamin  fortification  in  canned  foods.  I  don’t  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  never  will  be  done  or  should  be  done.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  caution  should  be  observed  in  any  fortification  program  which  is 
contemplated. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  I  had  before  me  the  release  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  November  4,  entitled  “Regulatory  Actions  for 
September,  Reported  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.”  Under  “Economic 
Violations”  were  included  “7366  bottles  of  orange  juice  bearing  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  vitamin  C  claims” — “936  packages  of  puffed  brown  rice  bearing  false 
and  misleading  vitamin  Bi  claims.”  This  is  just  the  beginning,  and  I  hope 
that  as  such  reported  violations  increase,  and  it  is  rather  certain  that  they 
will  increase,  canned  products  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

There  is  a  lot  that  we  need  to  know  about  the  nutritional  aspects  of 
canned  foods.  We  should  apply  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  to  canned 
foods  and  determine  to  what  extent  the  newly  defined  vitamins  are  present ; 
and,  where  there  is  need  for  it,  technological  research  should  be  done  to 
improve  vitamin  retention.  We  need  to  assay  our  products  from  all  important 
nutritional  angles,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  to  undertake 
such  work  before  too  long. 

The  Broker 

Speaking  for  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  Paul 
Fishback,  Secretary,  reminded  that  in  such  times  of  heavy  de¬ 
mand,  high  prices  and  short  deliveries,  it  takes  supersalesman¬ 
ship  to  satisfy  and  hold  customers  and  the  food  broker  as  a 
means  to  continuing  the  present  friendship  of  buyers  for  future 
business. 

The  Election 

President — Joseph  Weber,  Durand,  Wisconsin 
Vice-President — Robert  Baker,  Dundas,  Wisconsin 
Secretary — Carlton  Friday,  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin 
Treasurer — N.  J.  Lau,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 
New  Directors: 

H.  J.  McCarthy,  King  Weeman,  Jr.,  Carlton  Friday  and 
W.  H.  Correll 
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ENTIRE  STAFF  DISCUSSIONS  BASED  ON  PERFORMANCE 


CRCO  Engineers,  Field  Service  Men,  Sales  Represen* 
tatives.  Production  Managers — all  in  a  huddle  with  execu¬ 
tives — dissecting,  criticising,  suggesting,  planning  for 
next  season — all  based  on  known  actual  performance  of 
equipment  from  coast  to  coast. 


These  meetings,  these  men,  their  observations,  their 
experience  and  knowledge  of  actual  operating  conditions 
—  are  responsible  for  the  constant  improvements  which 
maintain  the  general  acceptance  of  CRCO  as  “The  Best 
of  Everything  For  the  Canner.” 


ultlsIiolm-PuJer  Co. .me. 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


^  THI  Bf  ST  Of 

tveriffhin^ 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


PROGRAM  lOWA-NEBRASKA  CANNERS 
.ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  MEETING 
HOTEL  FORT  DES  MOINES 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

November  24  and  25,  1941 
Monday,  November  24,  1941 
10:00  A.  M.  Registration  —  Mezzanine 
Floor 

3ecure  tickets  for  luncheon  and  eve¬ 
ning  party.  Luncheon  $1.00,  Dinner 
Dance  $1.00 

00  A.  M.  Meeting  of  Directors 
30  P.  M.  Luncheon:  South  Ball 
Room 

Followed  by 
GENERAL  SESSION 
'’resident’s  address — Hillman  B.  Evert- 
sen,  President  lowa-Nebraska  Can- 
ners  Association 

'.ddress — Hon.  Geo.  A.  Wilson,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Iowa 

Address — Robert  C.  Paulus,  President 
National  Canners  Association 
's.ddress:  Subsistence  Supplies  for  the 
Army — Lt.  Col.  C.  N.  Elliott,  Q.  M. 
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Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Address — Arthur  J.  Brayton,  Des 
Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Address:  Labels  and  the  Consumer — 
Happer  Payne,  N.  C.  A. 

6:30  P.  M.  Cocktail  Hour 

— The  Lounge 
7:30  P.  M.  Banquet — Grand  Ball  Room 
Floor  Show  and  Dancing,  Courtesy  Al¬ 
lied  Supply  Industries 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1941 
10:00  A.  M.  Corn  Canning,  Present  and 
Future — Wilbur  G,  Carlson,  Corn 
Canners  Service  Bureau 
10:30  A.  M.  Some  Results  of  Experi¬ 
mental  work  with  canning  crops  in 
1941 — Dr.  E.  S.  Haber,  Research 
Professor,  Iowa  State  College 
11:00  A.  M.  Know  Your  Prime  Costs — 
Fred  Loss,  Marshall  Canning  Co. 
11:30  A.  M.  Business  Session — Reports 
of  Committees,  Election  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  General  Discussion 
12:30  P.  M.  Luncheon  for  New  Board 
of  Directors  and  Election  of  Officers. 


NOW  FATHER  AND  SONS 

The  brokerage  business  of  Stewart 
Rose  &  Company,  located  at  205  W. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  was  changed 
from  a  personal  status  to  a  partnership 
on  September  1.  Stephen  G,  Rose  and 
Truman  E.  Rose  are  now  associated  with 
their  father,  Stewart  Rose. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  the  American 
Can  Company’s  Speaking  Service  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Representatives  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  November  17. 

ANCHOR  HOCKING  PROMOTIONS 

J.  R.  Dilworth  has  been  appointed  As¬ 
sistant  General  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Container  Division,  Anchor  Hocking 
Glass  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  R.  N.  DeMerell  be¬ 
comes  Manager  of  its  New  York  Office, 
50  West  40th  Street. 
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SPECIAL  TRAIN  TO  ATLANTIC  CITY 
AND  RETURN 

The  Tri-State  Packers  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  at  the  Traymore 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  December  4  and  5. 

Dinner  and  entertainment  deluxe  at 
seven  o’clock  Thursday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  4. 

Your  Get-Together  Committee  hopes  to 
operate  special  cars  (or  a  train  if  we 
secure  sufficient  reservations)  to  Atlantic 
City. 

We  will  leave  Pennsylvania  Station, 
Baltimore,  at  2:43  P.  M.  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  December  3,  arriving  at  Atlantic 
City  5:55  P.  M.  Returning,  we  will 
leave  Atlantic  City  4:45  P.  M.  Friday, 
December  5,  arriving  in  Baltimore  at 
8:37  P.  M. 

Round  trip  fare,  including  Pull¬ 


man  and  tax  . $11.50 

One  way  fare,  including  Pullman 

and  tax  .  5.99 


Your  Committee  can  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  train  to  stop  at  any  point 
between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  pro¬ 
vided  one  week’s  notice  is  given.  Dining 
car  service  en  route  from  Atlantic  City 
to  Baltimore. 

Please  mail  your  reservations  just  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  undersigned. 

It  is  generally  predicted  that  the  1941 
Tri-State  Packers  Association  will  have 
the  largest  attendance  in  its  history,  in 
addition  to  which  your  Get-Together 
Committee  is  an’anging  for  an  unusual 
dinner  and  entertainment  deluxe.  It  be¬ 
hooves  canners  and  members  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Industries  of  the  Tri-State  and 
Pennsylvania  sections  to  attend  this 
meeting. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  re¬ 
sponse,  we  are 

Very  truly  yours, 
GET-TOGETHER  COMMITTEE 
Robert  A.  Sindall, 

Chairman 

Lombard  and  Concord  Streets, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

November  6,  1941 

EXCHANGE  OYSTER  ROAST 

The  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  will  hold  an  Oyster  Roast  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  November  22,  at  3:00  P.  M.  at 
th6  Gibson  Island  Club,  Gibson  Island. 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Langrall,  Secretary,  has 
requested  that  he  be  notified  of  the  num¬ 
ber  expected  to  attend  from  each  com¬ 
pany,  so  that  proper  arrangements  can 
be  made. 

CUTTING  BEE  POSTPONED 

The  annual  vegetable  cutting  bee  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  orig¬ 
inally  planned  for  a  late  November  date, 
has  been  postponed  until  December  2. 
This  will  be  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  as  usual. 


INTEREST 

ARMY  BUYING  CANNED  FOODS  IN 
THE  FIELD 

Quartermaster  buying  of  canned  foods 
has  been  extended  to  include  contracts 
negotiated  directly  with  canners  at  their 
plants  as  a  means  of  extending  the  Army 
supply  to  a  greater  number  of  process¬ 
ing  plants,  the  War  Department  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Procurement  officers  of  the  Chicago 
Quartermaster  Depot,  through  which  the 
major  portion  of  the  Army’s  canned 
vegetables  are  purchased,  have  recently 
called  upon  canners  in  Wisconsin  and 
other  states.  Assisted  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  inspectors,  the  officers  have 
negotiated  contracts  and  obtained  on-the- 
spot  inspection  of  the  goods  to  be  de¬ 
livered  under  the  contracts. 

The  new  plan,  under  which  a  portion 
of  the  Army’s  needs  is  being  obtained, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  canner  to  know 
that  this  goods  meet  Army  specifications 
before  he  contracts  for  delivery.  To 
date,  initial  buying  under  the  plans  has 
proved  satisfactory  both  to  suppliers  and 
to  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 


THE  AIR  HELPS 

How  air  speed  can  be  of  assistance  to 
the  canning  industry  was  demonstrated 
recently  when  an  air  express  shipment  of 
needed  repair  parts  averted  a  threatened 
shut-down  in  the  plant  of  the  American 
Can  Company  at  Baltimore. 

Faced  with  the  tie-up  as  a  result  of 
a  machinery  break-down,  officials  of  the 
Baltimore  plant  immediately  notified  the 
American  Can  Company  factory  at 
North  Chicago,  where  certain  can  mak¬ 
ing  machinery  is  produced.  The  North 
Chicago  plant  immediately  started  to 
make  up  and  assemble  repair  parts  which 
were  then  turned  over  to  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  which  placed  them  on  a 
United  Air  Lines  Mainliner  leaving 
Chicago  at  8:45  P.  M.  The  next  morning 
they  arrived  in  Baltimore,  ready  for  in¬ 
stallation.  The  shipment  consisted  of  one 
box  weighing  253  pounds. 

According  to  United  Air  Lines  officials, 
air  speed  is  used  consistently  by  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  not  only  for  hurry-up 
shipments  and  correspondence,  but  for 
travel  between  plants,  with  present-day 
air  schedules  enabling  canning  company 
representatives  to  go  from  one  side  of 
the  country  to  the  other  just  overnight, 
without  loss  of  business  hours. 


CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  M.  Lester,  George  M.  Pfarr  and 
Harry  Irving,  have  been  named  to  the 
fruit,  vegetable  and  fish  canning  defense 
industry  advisory  committee  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Production  management  to  repre¬ 
sent  California. 


HELP  MAKE  AMERICA  STRONG 

With  America’s  health  playing  such  an 
important  role  in  America’s  defense, 
feeding  the  family  has  taken  on  added 
significance  with  the  government  itself 
taking  an  active  part  in  helping  to  raise 
home  dietetic  standards. 

Tying  in  with  this  national  program 
on  nutrition  the  American  Can  Company 
has  just  issued  its  new  booklet,  “Help 
Make  America  Strong.”  In  simple,  non¬ 
technical  language  it  relates  the  balanced 
diet  as  outlined  at  the  Nutrition  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Defense  and  interprets  it  in 
terms  of  canned  foods. 

Giving  the  minimum  components  that 
should  be  included  in  every  daily  menu, 
the  booklet  tells  just  what  the  basic 
factors  of  nutrition  are.  After  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  energy,  protein  and  pro¬ 
tective  foods,  it  then  goes  on  to  explain 
in  detail  the  work  of  the  differeent  major 
vitamins  and  minerals.  A  full  list  fol¬ 
lows  of  the  commercially  canned  foods 
from  which  each  of  these  essential  food 
elements  can  be  obtained. 

Climaxing  the  booklet  are  28  sample 
daily  menus,  each  day’s  three  meals  a 
perfect  example  of  a  balanced  food  sup¬ 
ply.  For  variety  and  spice  the  menus 
are  grouped  under  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Isabel 
N.  Young,  Home  Economics  Director  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  the  booklet 
is  available  to  home  economists  and  dieti¬ 
tians.  Already  more  than  300,000  copies 
have  been  requested  by  these  leaders  in 
the  nutritional  field  as  source  material 
in  their  work  of  educating  America’s 
homemakers  to  good  eating  habits. 

By  furthering  the  correct  evaluation 
of  their  nutritional  value,  “Help  Make 
America  Strong”  marks  another  step  in 
the  Canco  way  of  building  confidence  in 
canned  foods. 

WURGAFT  GOES  IT  ALONE 

R.  B.  Wurgaft,  formerly  associated 
with  California  Citrus  Food  Products, 
Ltd.,  has  engaged  in  the  citrus  juice  can¬ 
ning  business  at  Fullerton,  Calif.,  on  his 
own  account,  packing  such  items  as 
grapefruit  juice,  orange  juice,  lemon 
juice,  and  blends  of  these.  Three  lines 
of  canning  equipment  have  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

REMODELING  PLANT 

The  Fall  River  (Wisconsin)  Canning 
Company,  which  recently  purchased  f. 
plant  at  Stoughton,  Wisconsin,  is  re¬ 
modeling  and  installing  equipment  fo- 
the  canning  of  peas  and  corn  next  season. 
The  newly  acquired  property  has  for¬ 
merly  been  used  for  storage  by  tho 
Armour  Condensary. 

PLANT  TO  BE  REBUILT 

The  plant  of  the  Fish-Dee-Lish  Corp  , 
Richmond,  Calif.,  wiped  out  by  fire  re¬ 
cently,  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  an  estimate  i 
cost  of  $50,000. 
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CANNED  FOODS 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  LAST  FRONTIER 


CANS 

EEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


»^IH 


IJEAR  Rapid  City,  South 
’’  Dakota,  there  is  an  in¬ 
spiring  v/ork  of  art.  Within 
this  generation  this  v/as  a 
barren  land  peopled  with 
Indians.  Civilization  pushed 
westward  with  the  tin  can  . . . 
it  brought  new  foods  to  grow¬ 
ing  communities.  The  Heekin 
Can  Company  reminds  you 
that  new  foods  and  new  ideas 
in  food  combinations  may 
be  worked  out  through  the 
Heekin  Food  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  .  .  .  are  you  interested? 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


P£A  ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station  LIQUID ^JUST^E^^ 
New  Perfection  ^  ^ 

PEA,  BEAN  & 

CORN  FILLER 

Has  TWO  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis- 
pensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 

time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  H 

funnels.  This  materially  increases  'speed.  H 

A  New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper.  ^ 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 
RED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS, 
DICED  CARROTS,  Etc. 


Cucumber  Seed 

Selected  Strains  for  Pickle  Packers 

strains  in  1942;  ^ 

N.  K.  &  Co's  Well  Selected  Strain  National  Pickling 

Chicago  Pickling  -  Snow’s  Pickling  -  National  Pickling 

Ask  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

txr*n  T31  v  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884  r  ^ 

Will  Please  You  tor  Canners 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Full  Line  of  Seeds 
for  Canners 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

What  the  Labor  Threat  May  Imply — Using 
the  Quarterly  Stocks  Report  —  Canners, 
Brokers  and  Dealers’  Market  Letters  Re¬ 
appear — All  Quiet  Market  Prices  Or  Better 
— No  Rest  For  the  Winter  Canners. 

HAPPENINGS — The  event  of  this 
week,  for  all  business  men  and  citi¬ 
zens,  is  the  action  of  the  labor 
leaders  who  apparently  feel  that 
they  have,  at  last  and  after  years 
of  effort,  gotten  into  the  position 
where  they  can  take  command  of 
the  country,  or  produce  the  revolu¬ 
tion  necessary  to  insure  that  coup. 
To  what  extent  Fifth  Column 
propaganda  and  planning  are  back 
of  this  movement  we  will  never 
know  until  the  showdown,  but  it 
looks  very  much  like  the  internal 
revolution,  within  our  own  country, 
and  upon  which  Hitler  has  counted 
to  win  a  bloodless  victory,  as  he  has 
predicted.  To  many  the  only  way 
to  stop  this  is  a  bold  declaration 
of  war,  with  everyone  under  mar¬ 
tial  law,  and  that  may  be  in  effect 
before  you  read  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  may  be  the  very  spark 
plug  they  want  to  set  off  the  revo¬ 
lution,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain 
and  that  revolution.  Years  before 
Hitler  started,  the  Communists  be¬ 
gan  work  upon  our  country,  foster- 
and  fomenting  a  spirit  of  hatred 
with  the  object  of  breaking  down 
Inspect  for  all  laws,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious.  Unfortunately  they  got  a 
big  following,  so  big  in  fact  they 
>  nought  five  .  years  ago  that  they 
.uuld  swing  the  labor  revolution; 

'  ccall  the  outbreak  of  strikes  all 
vver  the  country  and  the  bloodshed 
ireatened.  These  were  overcome, 
•at  the  effort  has  not  been  aban- 
oned  for  one  moment,  and  now  we 
e  our  war  defense  efforts  used 
a  lever.  We  are  convinced  that 
he  great  mass  of  American  work- 
ien  and  women  are  being  misled 
V  their  leaders  into  this  position, 
ut  they  are  unable  to  protect 
hemselves,  because  within  these 
nions  there  is  a  very  heavy 
orinkling  of  radicals,  holding  in- 
.  uential  positions  just  below  the 


leaders,  and  who  will  become  so 
vociferous  as  to  make  the  others 
believe  the  whole  body  is  in  favor. 
We  hope  we  are  merely  scared  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
periods  in  our  country’s  history, 
and  that  our  long  fear  of  this  very 
eventuality  is  without  foundation. 

It  is  important  to  every  one  of  us. 

A  second  market  influence  of  the 
week  has  been  the  kick-back  from 
the  publication  of  the  stocks  hold¬ 
ings,  given  last  week.  Originally 
this  report  was  supposed  to  be  a 
cross  section  view  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  both  canners  and  distribu¬ 
tors,  the  same  firms  taken  each 
time  for  comparative  purposes. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  taken, 
generally.  And  at  first  and  for 
years  they  published  the  holdings 
of  canners  as  “sold  and  not  ship¬ 
ped,”  and  “unsold”  stocks;  not  so 
now,  and  the  market  is  making  the 
most  of  the  reported  holdings  of 
canners  (not  of  the  distributors, 
because  from  the  beginning  these 
have  shown  a  wonderful  regular¬ 
ity,  differing  at  most  only  in  a 
small  percentages — wonderful  buy¬ 
ing  and  management  of  stocks, 
we’d  say).  The  buyers  profess  a 
shock  after  having  been  told  for 
months  that  canners’  stocks  are 
down  to  bare  floors.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  of  this, 
but  so  far  the  market  prices  have 
not  suffered.  Possibly  if  the  “sold 
but  not  shipped”  figures  were  dis¬ 
closed,  there  would  be  no  misunder¬ 
standings.  There  may  be  some 
speculation,  holding  for  higher 
prices,  but  anyone  who  knows  the 
canners,  and  knows  the  canned 
foods  market,  knows  that  with 
prices  where  they  have  been  for 
some  time,  few  if  any  canners 
would  be  willing  to  hold.  And 
then  there  has  been  the  constant 
scare  that  war  restrictions  on 
prices  might  be  imposed.  So  it 
can  probably  be  put  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  distributors  them¬ 
selves  did  not  believe  their  own 
stories — but  it  was  worth  trying. 
So  prices  are  well  maintained,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  expect 
that  they  will  continue  to  be. 


Of  course  buying  is  not  brisk, 
not  after  all  the  goods  that  have 
been  taken  in  is  considered;  but 
there  remains  considerable  buying, 
steadily  eating  away  the  stocks, 
and  always  at  full  market  prices. 
Old  buyers  will  not  fail  to  note 
that  record. 

Another  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  reappearance  oP  market 
letters,  from  canners,  brokers  and 
traders,  after  a  long  lay  off.  Can¬ 
ners’  lists  show  very  light  holdings 
of  all  items — remarkably  light  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  just  after  the 
close  of  canning  time,  and  with 
almost  a  full  year  to  go  before 
more  canning — and  all  prices  are 
above  the  average  quotations,  and 
offered  only  “if  unsold,”  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  seller’s  price  raises  if  mar¬ 
ket  advances.  Evidently  they 
merely  want  to  keep  their  trade 
informed  that  they  are  still  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand ;  and  the 
brokers’  and  traders’  market  let¬ 
ters  are  for  about  the  same  pur¬ 
pose — hoping  for  business. 

The  Ozarks  which  were  counted 
upon  to  make  some  worthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  green  bean  supplies, 
and  likewise  spinach,  were  badly 
crippled  by  record  floods,  and  now 
it  remains  only  that  California  is 
getting  a  better  fall  or  winter 
spinach  pack  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  or  hoped  for,  but  the  can¬ 
ners  are  not  offering,  waiting  to 
see  the  goods  in  cans  before 
pricing. 

Canned  apples  and  applesauce 
have  been  very  much  in  the  lime¬ 
light;  both  good  products,  and  the 
canners  are  busy,  but  apparently 
unable  to  get  any  stock  ahead.  The 
market  prices  are  good,  and  very 
firm,  at  seller’s  own  ideas. 

As  noted  last  week  the  grape¬ 
fruit  canners  are  forced  to  wait 
improvement  in  the  ripeness  of  the 
new  crop  before  starting ;  and  they 
are  not  quoting  until  they  know 
“where  they  are  at.”  The  crop 
this  season  is  said  to  be  short  of 
last  year,  in  Florida  and  Texas. 
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winter  packing  of  course  — 
sauerkraut,  pumpkin,  baked  beans, 
and  the  whole  line  of  soups  and 
specialties,  etc.  (this  week  the 
Army  asked  bids  upon  3,146,584 
tins,  ranging  from  small  to  6  lbs., 
and  over,  per  tin,  of  corned  beef 
hash,  beef  stew,  luncheon  meat  and 
sausages  of  various  kinds),  is  go¬ 
ing  merrily  along,  and  will  be  kept 
busy  all  winter.  Canned  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  high  level,  and  as 
winter  comes  on  all  these  products, 
and  their  producers  will  be  busy. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Raising  A  Doubt — Tomato  Market  Steady — 
Bean  Buying  Eases — Pea  Prices  Firm — Corn 
Commands  Attention — Buying  Kraut — The 
Salmon  Packs  —  Canadian  Salmon  Pack 
Large — Pro  rating  Tuna — Sardines  Short — 

Fruits  Quiet  But  Firm — Waiting  For 
Citrus  Prices. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  November  14,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — While  the  mar¬ 
ket  continued  quiet  on  the  surface 
this  week,  this  by  no  means  indi¬ 
cates  that  distributors  have  lost 
interest  in  canned  foods,  or  that 
they  are  concentrating  on  their 
holiday  items  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else,  as  would  custom¬ 
arily  be  the  case  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Recurring  reports  to  the 
effect  that  canners  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  are  still  “sitting  on”  sizable 
blocks  of  canned  foods,  anticipat¬ 
ing  higher  prices  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1942,  continue  to  plague 
the  market  and  have  tended  to 
undermine  to  some  extent  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  jobbers  gener¬ 
ally  have  hitherto  viewed  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Hence,  distributors  current¬ 
ly  are  torn  between  two  desires — 
the  natural  inclination  to  stock  up 
on  an  apparently  rising  market, 
and  the  fear  that  dumping  by  can¬ 
ners  early  in  1942,  if  current  ru¬ 
mors  of  unsold  stocks  in  first  hands 
are  true,  will  bring  about  a  price 
break. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Until  the  supply 
position  is  further  clarified,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  probable  that  distribu¬ 
tors  in  most  cases  will  continue  in 


the  market  only  on  a  “fill-in”  basis 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
It  is  expected  that  after  the  food 
trade  conventions  in  Chicago  in 
January,  the  markets  will  shape  up 
more  clearly,  and  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  or  short-sightedness  of 
buyers  who  are  currently  giving 
the  market  the  “absent  treatment.” 

TOMATOES — There  has  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  interest  shown  in  offerings  of 
southern  tomatoes  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  this  week,  and  the  market 
seems  to  have  steadied  down  to  a 
basis  of  52  cents  for  standard  Is, 
821/2-85  cents  for  2s,  $1.17i/2-$1.20 
for  21/2S,  and  $3.85-$4.00  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  country  canneries  in  the 
Tri-States.  Reports  from  New 
York  state  canning  centers  indi¬ 
cate  a  continued  strong  market. 
Extra  standard  2s  hold  firm  at 
971/2  cents,  with  2I/2S  at  $1.30  to 
$1.35,  while  on  fancy  quality  2s 
command  $1.25  and  2l^s  $1.65,  f. 
0.  b.  canneries.  Further  govern¬ 
ment  buying  has  strengthened  the 
market  in  the  midwest,  where  stan¬ 
dard  2s  are  held  at  90  cents,  21/2S 
at  $1.20-$1.221/2,  and  10s  at  $4.50, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

BEANS — Buying  interest  in  beans 
has  eased  off  as  the  market  has  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  standard  cut  string¬ 
less  at  $1.05-$1.10,  f.  o.  b.  canner¬ 
ies,  find  few  takers  at  the  moment. 
Canners,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  be  concerned  at  the  lack  of  buy¬ 
ing  interest,  and  are  showing  firm 
price  views.  Prices  on  New  York 
state  refugee  beans  have  reached 
the  nominal  stage,  due  to  the  close¬ 
ly  sold-up  position  of  the  market. 

PEAS — A  little  interest  in  south¬ 
ern  standards  is  reported,  with  the 
market  continuing  unchanged  at 
92 1/2-97 V2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  canneries, 
with  prices  on  extra  standards 
ranging  $1.10  to  $1.15,  at  canner¬ 
ies.  Standards  at  midwest  can¬ 
neries  generally  command  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1.00,  with  little  buying 
interest  reported  at  this  figure. 

CORN — A  little  fill-in  demand  is 
reported  on  standard  corn,  and 
packers  in  the  Tri-States  continue 
to  post  standard  crushed  Ever¬ 
green  at  a  minimum  of  90  cents 
per  dozen.  Fancy  bantam  is  cur¬ 
rently  listed  at  $1.10  in  the  south, 
$1.15  in  the  midwest,  and  around 


the  same  figure  at  New  York  can¬ 
neries,  all  for  crushed.  Whole 
grain  commands  5  to  10  cents 
higher. 

KRAUT  —  New  York  State  can¬ 
ners  are  reported  booking  some 
business  on  new  pack  sauerkraut, 
and  the  market  is  showing  a  steady 
tone,  with  21/2S  listing  at  85  cents 
and  10s  at  $2.90-$3.00.  These 
prices  are  slightly  under  those  pre¬ 
vailing  at  mid-west  packing  points. 

SALMON  —  With  salmon  prices 
holding  steady  for  coast  shipment, 
the  supply  position  is  tightening 
up  further.  Production  of  Alaska 
reds  up  to  October  25  was  reported 
at  1,147,184  cases,  against  962,982 
cases  on  the  corresponding  date  a 
year  ago,  with  production  of  pinks, 
at  4,620,789  cases,  well  in  excess 
of  the  2,912,781  cases  recorded  on 
the  similar  date  a  year  ago.  On 
Alaska  chums,  the  pack  was  set  at 
706,845  cases,  against  868,196 
cases  on  the  corresponding  1940 
date,  while  Cohoes  output  had 
reached  350,223  cases,  against 
275,634  cases.  The  total  Alaska 
pack,  as  of  October  25,  stood  at 
6,865,463  cases,  against  5,042,715 
cases  on  the  corresponding  date  in 
1940  and  5,215,871  cases  on  the 
similar  date  in  1939.  Puget  Sound 
output  up  to  October  25  was  316,- 
061  cases  of  all  varieties,  against 
105,579  cases  on  the  corresponding 
date  a  year  ago.  Reports  from 
Ottawa  indicate  that  Canada’s  1941 
salmon  pack  has  run  so  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  anticipations  that  the 
Dominion  will  now  be  in  position 
to  supply  England  with  larger 
quantities  than  had  been  earlier 
planned,  and  probably  will  have 
some  surplus  for  export,  after  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  home  demands.  Earlier 
in  the  season,  it  had  been  indicated 
that  England  would  take  the  entire 
Canadian  pack,  forcing  Canada  to 
draw  on  the  United  States  for  sup¬ 
plies  for  home  consumption. 

SHRIMP — Prices  continue  strong 
and  supplies  light,  the  market  at 
Gulf  points  seemingly  being  estab¬ 
lished  now  at  $1.80  for  small, 
$1.90  for  medium,  and  $2.00  for 
large.  Canners  and  distributors 
in  most  instances  have  completed 
upward  price  adjustments  on  con¬ 
tracts  booked  earlier  in  the  season, 
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before  the  price  for  the  raw  fish 
practically  doubled. 

TUNA — Distributors  are  getting 
pro-rata  notices  on  purchases  of 
tuna  booked  earlier  in  the  season, 
with  deliveries  running  anywhere 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
bookings.  The  market  continues 
in  nominal  condition,  with  canners 
generally  remaining  withdrawn 
from  the  market. 

SARDINES — With  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  in  Maine  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  no  apparent  progress  made  in 
the  drive  to  have  the  legal  packing 
season  prolonged  this  year,  con¬ 
tinued  short  supplies  are  the  rule. 
Packers  continue  withdrawn  in 
most  instances,  with  $4.25  the 
nominal  price  for  quarter  keyless 
oils,  $4.75  for  quarter  key  cartons 
and  $3.50  for  three-quarter  mus¬ 
tard  keyless.  California  canners 
quote  round  1  tails  at  $2.85,  mus¬ 
tard  or  tomato  tails  at  $3.10,  and 
oval  tomatoes  or  mustards  at  $3.70, 
all  for  48/  Is,  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Quiet  de¬ 
mand  for  California  clings  is  re¬ 
ported  this  week,  and  canners  are 
not  pressing  for  sale.  Standard 
2V->s  continue  to  offer  at  $1.80  to 
$1.85,  with  choice  at  $1.95,  and 
fancy  at  $2.10,  while  on  water  10s 
$5.00  is  the  current  going  price, 
with  solid  pack  pies  generally  held 
at  $6.50.  Bartlett  pears  are  re¬ 
ported  offering  out  of  California  at 
$1.85  for  standard  2i/jS,  $2.05  for 
choice,  and  $2.35-$2.45  for  fancy, 
while  10s  list  at  $4.75  for  waters, 
$6.50  for  standards,  and  $7.00- 
$7.25  for  choice.  Fruit  cocktail  is 
holding  well,  with  choice  listing  at 
$1.25  for  Is.,  $2.15  for  2Vos,  and 


$7.25  for  10s,  while  fancy  holds  at 
$1.30  for  Is,  $2.25  for  21/2S,  and 
$7.75  for  10s.  On  fruit  salad, 
choice  lists  at  minimum  of  $1.45 
for  Is,  $2.55  for  2i/^s,  and  $8.50 
for  10s,  with  fancy  at  $1.55,  $2.65 
and  $9.25,  respectively.  Fancy 
quality  California  glass  pack  fruits 
all  in  2V2S,  are  reported  quoting 
for  prompt  shipment  as  follows: 
Yellow  cling  peaches,  $2,071/2; 
Bartlett  pears,  $2.271/2 ;  fruit  cock¬ 
tail,  $2.35;  fruits-for-salad,  $2.80; 
whole  peeled  apricots,  $2.30.  The 
foregoing  are  minimum  prices ; 
canners  of  featured  brands  quote 
at  higher  levels. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS — Northwest¬ 
ern  packers  continue  to  book  Royal 
Anne  cherries,  21/2S  at  $2.40  for 
choice,  and  $2.50  for  fancy.  On 
black  cherries,  21/2S  list  at  $2.40  for 
choice  and  $2.60  for  fancy.  Can¬ 
ned  apples  in  the  northwest  rule 
strong  at  $5.15-$5.25  for  10s,  while 
Bartlett  pears  list  at  $1.90  for 
standard  21/2S,  $1.15  to  $2.00  for 
choice,  and  $2.10  for  fancy.  North¬ 
west  packers  are  quoting  Elberta 
peaches,  21/2S  at  $2.10  for  choice 
and  $2.20  for  fancy,  with  10s  at 
$7.00  and  $7.50,  respectively. 

CITRUS — The  trade  is  still  await¬ 
ing  some  action  from  Florida,  and 
little  interest  is  shown  in  tentative 
offerings  at  65  cents  for  unsweet¬ 
ened  juice  2s  and  $1.40  for  the  46- 
ounce  size,  with  fancy  segments  at 
$1.05,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery  points. 

ERECTION  PLANS 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection 
of  several  new  units  to  the  plant  of  Blue 
Mountain  Canneries,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Wash., 
the  largest  of  these  to  be  a  warehouse 
having  35,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Wisconsin  Convention  Showed  Spots  As 
Good  Holdings,  And  ’42  Costs  Likely  To  Be 
Much  Higher — Big  Packs  of  Peas,  Tomatoes 
And  Corn  Well  Sold  Down — Better  Toma¬ 
toes  Sold  Out — Cold  Weather  Increasing 
Demand  For  Sauerkraut — Very  Few  Offer¬ 
ings  of  Citrus  Products — The  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  November  14,  1941. 

THE  WEATHER — Chicagoland  has 
been  experiencing  its  first  touch  of 
winter  the  past  few  days  with  flur¬ 
ries  of  snow  and  the  temperature 
around  30. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods 
show  a  general  steady  tone  with 
some  tendency  of  prices  to  work 
higher  where  known  shortages 
exist.  The  jobbing  distributor  is 
becoming  holiday-minded  and  sales 
drives  featuring  Thanksgiving  spe¬ 
cialties  have  been  prominent. 
(Readers  of  this  column  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  Illinois  will  be  celebrated 
on  the  20th.) 

PEAS — Reports  from  those  who 
returned  from  the  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Convention  held  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  this  week,  are  all 
alike.  Canners  of  that  large  can¬ 
ned  food  producing  State,  are  not 
only  quite  firm  in  their  price  ideas 
on  what  few  goods  they  have  left 
to  sell,  but  the  feeling  was  general 
that  1942  costs  would  be  much 
higher  than  the  season  just  clos¬ 
ing  and  that  any  and  all  spots  were 
very  good  property.  That  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  one  buyer 
tried  to  secure  sizeable  lots  for 
shipment  immediately  after  the 
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turn  of  the  year  and  canners  took 
the  position  that  if  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  carry  the  goods  that  long, 
they  would  carry  them  for  their 
own  accounts. 

Peas  of  all  kinds  are  in  light  sup¬ 
ply.  A  few  quotations  are:  No.  2 
tin  fancy  No.  1  Alaskas  at  $1.60, 
No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2  Alaskas  at 
$1.45,  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  3 
Alaskas  at  $1.25,  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas  at  $1.20, 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  4 
Alaskas  at  $1.05,  No.  2  tin  stan¬ 
dard  No.  4  Alaskas  at  95  cents. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  canners  are 
holding  forth  in  Indianapolis  this 
Thursday  and  Friday  —  the  usual 
Fall  Convention.  It  is  said  that 
Indiana  recorded  the  largest  pack 
of  tomatoes  in  recent  years,  but 
like  peas  in  Wisconsin,  tomatoes 
are  very  well  sold  and  few  are  left 
in  canners’  hands  unshipped. 

Some  belated  buying  from  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  noted  and  the  trade 
here  has  taken  some  sizeable  lots 
of  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes; 
No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes,  as  well 
as  No.  10  standards.  The  going 
market  on  these  is — 90c,  $1.20, 
$4.50,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  shipping 
point,  but  there  has  been  some 
shading  of  these  prices  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  referred  to. 

Fancy  grades  of  tomatoes  are  all 
but  gone.  No.  1  tin  tomatoes  are 
not  to  be  had  of  any  grade.  Extra 
standard  are  in  small  compass. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Prices  are 
edging  up.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  tomato  puree  now  held  at  $4.25 
to  $4.50  Indiana  factory,  but  of 
catsup,  tomato  juice,  and  chili 
sauce  as  well. 

That  there  was  a  large  pack  of 
tomato  juice  recorded  is  also  ad¬ 
mitted  but  this  item  has  sold  quite 
liberally  and  some  sizes  today  are 
unobtainable. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  The 
green  bean  pack  in  Arkansas  was 
of  fairly  good  quality  but  due  to 
adverse  weather  conditions,  the 
size  of  the  pack  was  very  small  and 
pro-rate  deliveries  have  prevailed. 

Here  and  there  a  small  lot  of 
fancy  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
green  beans  “come  out  of  hiding” 
and  are  quickly  purchased. 


PUMPKIN — Disposition  of  a  few 
canners  to  clean  up  the  balance  of 
their  packs  has  made  for  a  slightly 
easier  markets  This  softness  is 
largely  in  Indiana,  in  that  part  of 
the  Hoosier  State  south  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Elsewhere,  No.  2^^  fancy 
pumpkin  is  held  at  a  price  range 
of  85c  to  95c.  Recently  there  has 
been  some  call  for  No.  2  tin  fancy 
at  62V4c  to  67V2C.  No.  10  tins  are 
not  selling  as  heavily  as  some  had 
expected  and  the  market  analyst 
says  that  it  is  due  to  the  high  prices 
of  eggs  and  other  ingredients  that 
go  into  the  making  of  pumpkin  pie. 

SPINACH  —  High  waters,  the 
worst  in  a  hundred  years,  caused 
much  loss  of  acreage  in  the  Ozarks, 
and  cannery  operation  has  prac¬ 
tically  ceased. 

The  trade  has  been  purchasing 
fall  pack  spinach  from  California, 
paying  $1.00  for  No.  2  tins,  $1.30 
for  No.  21/2  tins,  $4.25  for  No.  10 
tins,  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Cold  weather  of 
late  has  strengthened  prices  on  raw 
stock  and  the  canned  market  has 
responded  to  that  strength.  While 
canners  are  making  a  good  sized 
pack,  running  almost  to  full  tank 
capacity,  there  seems  to  be  a  lib¬ 
eral  demand  and  prices  are  well 
maintained. 

CORN — The  large  corn  pack  has 
had  no  influence  on  the  market. 
Prices  are  firm  with  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  scarce  at  90c  to  95c 
factory.  One  broker  said  the  best 
purchase  today  was  a  lot  he  was 
quoting — No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
cream  style  Bantam  at  $1.00,  Ohio 
factory. 

Other  sizes  and  grades  are  hard 
to  obtain. 

CHERRIES  —  No.  10  tin  syrup 
grades  of  Royal  Anne  cherries 
have  been  wanted  but  supplies  are 
practically  exhausted.  Red  sour 
pitted  cherries  are  moving  in  an 
encouraging  way  and  all  available 
supplies  will  be  exhausted  prior  to 
the  new  crop  in  1942.  No.  10  tin 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  command 
$8.00  to  $8.50  factory. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — Interest  has  cen¬ 
tered  in  new  citrus  juices  and 
grapefruit  but  firm  offerings 
against  the  new  pack,  have  been 


few  and  far  between.  Spot  juices 
of  all  kinds  have  been  slow  of 
movement  of  late.  The  Chicago 
market  is  almost  bare  of  No.  2 
Florida  sections  and  one  well  post¬ 
ed  canner  from  that  State  is  said 
to  have  gone  on  record  that  few  if 
any  good  quality  sections  will  be 
packed  much  before  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  December. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS  —  Little 
change  has  occurred  during  the 
past  couple  of  weeks.  The  general 
belief  is  that  the  carryover  on  the 
coast  will  be  so  light  on  January 
1st  as  to  surprise  the  distributing 
trade. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  heavy 
buying  by  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  has  clean¬ 
ed  up  the  pear  pack  to  where  only 
a  few  of  the  lower  grades  are  left. 

Berries  of  all  kinds  are  hard  to 
obtain  and  most  canners  are  sold 
up  on  all  grades. 

CANNED  FISH — Is  decidedly  short. 
Sharp  pro-rating  on  California 
tuna  contracts  is  heard.  Shrimp 
canners  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
high  market  on  headless  shrimp. 
Salmon  stocks  are  light  and  sar¬ 
dines  continue  in  an  excellent 
position. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER  (See  previous 
eight  issues)  — The  Food  Broker 
seeks  only  buyers  for  the  goods  the 
Seller  wants  him  to  distribute.  He 
is  always  “on  the  spot”  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  or  territory  where  the  Seller 
wants  him  to  affect  sales  for  him. 
He  is  not  a  “broker”  within  the 
dictionary  definition  limitations, 
rather  he  is  a  resident,  local,  dis¬ 
trict,  divisional,  etc,,  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  or  sales  agent  for  the 
Canner,  his  Principal.  Quite  a 
number  of  Food  Brokers  in  fact, 
style  themselves  as  “manufactur¬ 
ers’  agents”  or  “manufacturers’ 
representatives”  or — “sales  repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

The  Food  and  Grocery  Industry 
fully  understands  the  meaning  of 
the  specific  title  “Food  Broker”  and 
the  purpose  he  serves  in  the  Indus¬ 
try,  but  at  times,  it  does  seem 
necessary  to  define  his  position. 
Sometimes  those  who  are  not  con¬ 
nected  or  familiar  with  the  distri- 
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bution  system  in  the  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  industry,  ask  —  “Why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  a  broker?”  and 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  title 
comes  to  the  fore.  (To  be  con¬ 
tinued  next  week.) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Small  Holdings  Show  Good  Assortments — 
Living  Costs — Prices  Not  High — Demand 
Quiet,  Prices  Firm — Navy  Buying — More 
Canners  at  Spinach — Ending  Tomato  Crop 
Going  Into  Products — Good  Sardine  Canning. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  14,  1941. 

MARKET — Canners  are  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  fact  that  despite  the 
extremely  heavy  sales  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  almost  all  sizes  and 
grades  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
limited  unsold  holdings.  This  is 
credited  to  a  well-planned  pack  and 
to  the  willingness  on  the  part  of 
buyers  to  accept  other  sizes  and 
grades  in  many  instances.  This 
has  been  true  even  in  Government 
buying  which  now  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  civilian  trade  practice. 
Some  items  are  entirely  sold  up 
and  others  are  in  extremely  light 
supply,  but  these  are  much  fewer 
than  might  be  expected,  consider¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  the  pack  that 
lias  been  sold  to  date. 

LIVING  COSTS — The  rising  cost  of 
living  is  receiving  considerable  at¬ 
tention  in  the  public  press  these 
days  but  George  Cavalli,  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  California 
Retail  Grocers  and  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  declares  that  this  cannot 
be  laid  to  the.  door  of  the  retailer, 
nor  can  the  canner  be  blamed  for 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  canned 
foods,  he  suggests.  He  lists  the 
'  .asons  for  price  increases  as  Gov- 
e  nment  spending,  a  high  cost  of 
production,  and  subsidized  and 
•  reatly  increased  farm  prices.  And 
i  2  likewise  denies  that  present 
/rices  are  excessive,  pointing  to 
ohe  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
’’  ireau  of  Labor  which  indicate 
’lat  prices  today  are  19  per  cent 
below  those  of  1929,  which  is  con- 
idered  an  average  year  between 
t320  and  1930.  Farm  prices  have 


increased  49  per  cent  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939,  says  Mr.  Cavalli, 
wholesale  prices  have  increased  29 
per  cent,  but  retail  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  but  18  per  cent.  These 
figures  have  disclosed  one  thing — 
that  food  prices  have  been  ruinous¬ 
ly  low  for  years,  literally  at  starva¬ 
tion  levels  for  farmers  and  little 
better  for  packers  and  distributors. 
This  association  leader  declares 
that  there  is  no  particular  food 
shortage  in  this  country  and  urges 
consumers  to  abstain  from  hoard¬ 
ing  in  order  to  prevent  a  spiraling 
of  prices. 

DEFENSE  —  California  farmers, 
through  representatives,  attended 
a  meeting  held  at  San  Francisco 
earlier  in  the  month  to  urge  de¬ 
fense  status  for  the  food  producing 
industry.  The  meeting  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  M.  Clifford  Townsend, 
director  of  agricultural  defense  re¬ 
lations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  explained  that  the 
shortages  complained  of  by  farm¬ 
ers  also  apply  to  the  building  of 
planes,  tanks,  guns  and  ships. 
Farmers  told  of  the  difficulty  in 
securing  such  essential  materials 
as  baling  wire,  fencing,  well  casing, 
pipe,  tractor  tires,  fertilizers,  in¬ 
secticides,  milking  equipment,  rope, 
bags,  and  the  like,  with  canners  ex¬ 
periencing  a  similar  difficulty  in 
getting  canning  equipment  and  box 
shooks.  Mr.  Townsend  explained 
that  his  office  is  not  an  adminis¬ 
trative  one  but  one  intended  to  as¬ 
semble  facts  for  presentation  to  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

FRUITS — The  California  canned 
fruit  market  is  largely  without 
change,  the  demand  being  rather 
limited,  with  lists  remaining  as  in 
recent  weeks.  The  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  calling  of  bids  on 
the  part  of  the  Navy  for  canned 
peaches  equal  to  about  62,000  cases 
of  No.  10s.  Both  sliced  and  halves 
are  to  be  purchased.  Numerous 
inquiries  are  being  noted  for  Bart¬ 
lett  pears,  suggesting  that  buyers 
may  be  having  difficulty  in  locating 
certain  items.  Fruit  cocktail  is 
firmly  held  and  most  sales  of  late 
have  been  on  the  basis  of  $2.35  for 
No.  21/2. 

SPINACH  —  More  canners  are 
packing  winter  spinach  than  ever 


before  and  a  sizeable  output  is  in 
prospect,  should  weather  conditions 
be  favorable  the  next  few  weeks. 
Packing  got  under  way  late  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  is  scheduled  to  reach  its 
height  about  the  end  of  November. 
The  light  rains  of  late  have  helped 
this  crop  and  the  early  pack  has 
been  of  good  size  and  quality.  This 
year’s  acreage  of  winter  spinach 
for  canning  is  in  excess  of  5500 
acres,  or  more  than  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  under  contract.  Last 
year  a  total  of  1048  acres  were 
harvested,  with  a  considerable 
acreage  that  did  not  develop  prop¬ 
erly.  Canners  state  that  should 
growing  conditions  continue  satis¬ 
factory  as  much  as  20,000  tons 
might  easily  be  harvested,  or 
enough  to  pack  1,000,000  cases.  On 
the  other  hand  the  pack  might 
amount  to  only  about  one  half  this 
amount.  Considerable  business  on 
new  pack  has  been  booked  and  can¬ 
ners  are  largely  out  of  the  market 
until  the  output  can  be  estimated 
with  more  certainty. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomato  packing  is 
still  under  way,  but  on  a  steadily 
diminishing  scale.  There  has  been 
no  damage  from  frost  to  date  but 
vines  have  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  bearing,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  yield  per  acre  has 
been  light  this  season.  Most  of  the 
tomatoes  now  being  delivered  to 
canners  are  being  transformed  into 
catsup  and  puree.  Not  a  few  can¬ 
ners  have  withdrawn  all  quotations 
on  tomatoes,  having  sold  up  to  the 
expected  pack. 

SARDINES — Heavy  catches  of  sar¬ 
dines  continue  and  pack  figures  are 
mounting  to  high  levels,  with  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the 
catch  going  into  cans  than  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Some  of  the  large 
operators  made  heavy  sales  of  sar¬ 
dines  early  in  the  season  and  have 
been  out  of  the  market  for  weeks. 
These  do  not  plan  to  make  further 
offerings  until  they  have  packed 
fully  against  sales,  since  the  stormy 
season  is  now  at  hand  and  light 
catches  might  be  the  rule  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  Catches  of  tuna 
are  light  and  canners  are  not  in  a 
position  generally  to  accept  further 
business,  being  behind  on  de¬ 
liveries. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Still  Busy  Canning  Shrimp^Price  of  Raw 
Shrimp  Drawing  Defense  Workers  Back  to 
Fishing — Catches  All  Fancy  Shrimp — De¬ 
mand  For  Oysters  Exceeds  Supply. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  14,  1941. 

SHRIMP — The  weather  at  present 
is  not  the  best  in  the  world  for 
shrimp  production,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  serious  handicap,  be¬ 
cause  shrimp  canning  operations 
are  still  going  on  and  the  pack  is 
moving  along  at  a  fairly  good  clip. 
Some  weeks  the  factories  are  able 
to  run  three  to  four  days  steady, 
others  a  half  day  four  or  five  times 
a  week,  so  all  in  all,  the  pack  is 
moving  very  satisfactory  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season. 

Shrimpers  that  knocked  off  fish¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  went  to  work  at  shipyards  and 
other  high  waged  industries,  have 
now  returned  to  their  boats  since 
the  price  of  shrimp  advanced  and 
they  can  now  make  more  money 
shrimping  than  any  other  job. 
These  men  returning  to  shrimping 
has  helped  to  boost  the  production 
of  shrimp.  Shrimp  at  present  are 
large  and  fancy  and  what  the 
catches  fall  short  in  quantity,  they 
make  up  in  quality. 

The  conservation  law  prohibits 
the  catching  of  shrimp  that  run 
less  than  40  count  to  the  pound, 
with  the  heads  on,  and  the  shrimp- 

OYSTERS — With  cold  weather  off 
and  on  now,  the  oysters  are  fatten¬ 
ing  up  and  the  demand  for  the  bi¬ 
valves  has  increased  to  where  it  is 
ers  now  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
this,  because  shrimp  everywhere 
in  the  bay  are  of  regulation  size 
and  better. 

Heavy  rains,  followed  by  strong 
north  winds  have  a  tendency  to 
drive  the  small  shrimp  from  the 
rivers  into  the  bay,  but  as  long  as 
rain  is  scattered  and  we  get  no 
freezing  weather  the  shrimp  in  the 
bay  will  not  mix  up.  Then  too, 
shrimp  migrate  to  warmer  climate 
or  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
when  the  waters  in  the  bays  and 
lakes  get  too  cold. 


The  buying  at  present  is  done 
by  those  that  did  not  stock  up  and 
now  are  forced  to  buy,  regardless 
of  price. 

How  long  this  bullish  condition 
of  the  market  will  last  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  most  likely  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  the 
buying  will  continue  to  be  done  in 
a  hand  to  mouth  manner,  inasmuch 
as  no  one  wants  to  buy  too  heavily 
on  an  extraordinarily  high  market. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.80  per  dozen  for  small,  $1.90 
for  medium  and  $2.00  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

difficult  for  the  oyster  dealers  in 
this  section  to  fill  their  orders. 

The  shucking  sheds  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  handicapped  for  the  lack 
of  labor,  because  a  good  many  of 
the  men  being  engaged  in  shrimp- 


Instead  of  rushing  to  Washington  for 
help,  many  manufacturers  are  aiding  our 
busy  Government  by  solving  for  them¬ 
selves  various  tough  problems  arising  as 
a  result  of  the  Defense  Program,  Clar¬ 
ence  Francis,  President  of  General  Foods 
Corporation,  told  the  nation’s  leading 
food  manufacturers  in  New  York  this 
week  at  the  opening  of  the  convention 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America. 

“The  whole  country  has  been  turned 
into  a  vast  research  laboratory,”  said 
Mr.  Francis.  “Something  new — many 
things  new — appear  each  day.  It  takes 
little  imagination  to  see  that  we  shall 
enter  a  new  era  with  new  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  new  methods,  new  materials, 
new  machines,  new  ideas,  new  relation¬ 
ships  with  our  employees  and  the  public. 

“Even  though  we  may  not  be  able  now 
to  adapt  to  our  businesses  the  many  new 
inventions,  the  improved  technics,  the 
new  materials,  the  new  ideas,  we  should 
be  observing,  learning,  planning  for  the 
future.  The  industry  which  fails  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  may  find  the  sled¬ 
ding  difficult  later. 

“In  metals,  in  plastics,  in  chemicals, 
in  gases,  in  nutrition,  in  public  health, 
much  that  is  new  is  happening.  Metals 
and  materials,  the  use  of  which  prices 
made  prohibitive  for  many  purposes  in 
the  past,  will  have  such  reduced  costs  as 
to  bring  them  in  more  general  use.  The 
development  of  plastics  will  open  up  vast 
new  fields.  New  chemicals  may  revolu¬ 
tionize  many  methods.  New  machines 
and  new  instruments  will  create  greater 
efficiency.  New  knowledge  of  nutrition 
and  health  will  compel  changes. 

“Shortages  are  occurring  daily.  Pri¬ 
orities  have  created  many  and  will  cre- 


ing,  and  until  shrimping  stops,  the 
oyster  business  will  not  get  its  full 
quota  of  oyster  tongers  and  shuck- 
ers,  due  to  shrimping  being  much 
more  profitable  now. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  ban  on  the 
dredging  of  oysters  in  Alabama 
will  be  lifted  this  year  and  unless 
the  use  of  dredges  on  the  Alabama 
reefs  is  allowed  by  the  Seafood 
Commission,  oysters  from  the  Ala¬ 
bama  reefs  will  have  to  be  removed 
with  tongs  or  rakes,  which  is  a 
much  slower  process  than  with 
dredges  and  it  handicaps  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  getting  oysters. 

Then,  too,  the  factories  have  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  tonged 
oysters  than  they  do  dredged  ones. 

Oysters  are  picking  up  in  meat 
and  with  some  steady  cold  weather, 
the  canning  of  oysters  will  start. 


ate  more.  Materials  and  all  kinds  and 
types  of  household  necessities  are  wear¬ 
ing  out.  Houses  are  deteriorating — 
machines  are  being  pressed  into  overtime 
service  and  are  depreciating  at  more  than 
the  normal  rate.  A  post-war  market  is 
being  created — a  big  market. 

“The  potentials  are  thei’e.  Statistically 
there  can  and  should  be  much  activity. 

“The  uncertainties  are  the  ability  of 
management  and  the  ability  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  plan  and  administer  the  trans¬ 
ition  effectively.  Experience  in  going 
from  a  peace-time  economy  to  a  war-time 
economy  should  be  most  helpful  when  the 
time  comes  to  go  into  reverse.  When 
this  war  is  over,  there  will  be  a  job  just 
as  challenging  but  on  another  field  of 
play  which  must  be  conquei’ed. 

“Throughout  the  land  evidence  of  co¬ 
operation  bulks  large.  Aid  to  England, 
aid  to  China,  aid  to  Russia,  aid  to  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  aid  to  the  Red  Cross, 
aid  in  waste  elimination,  aid  in  many 
other  causes,  give  convincing  proof  of  an 
underlying  spirit  which  has  made  this 
country  great. 

“We  have  a  great  responsibility  now, 
as  industry,  to  produce  with  maximum 
efficiency  both  for  defense  and  civilian 
needs.  And  industry  is  producing.  There 
are  exceptions — yes — but  industry  is  per¬ 
forming  miracles  today  which  will  be 
dwarfed  by  the  miracles  of  tomorrow. 
American  genius  is  at  work  with  the  will 
to  do.  Evidence  of  accomplishment  is 
everywhere.  If  ever  proof  were  needed, 
convincing  to  our  people,  that  commerce 
and  industry  are  essential  to  our  common 
welfare,  that  evidence  is  being  clearly 
written  in  the  skies  in  smoke  belching 
from  stacks  throughout  the  land.” 


RESEARCH  SOLVING  DEFENSE  PROBLEMS 

Clarence  Francis  addresses  A.G.M.A.  Convention 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  ColoBsal,  No.  2% . . 

Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

3.36  3.50 

3.40  3.50 

3.30  3.40 

3.00  3.10 

a  no 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.60 

2.90 

3.00 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

3.35 

3.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.85 

3.00 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

3.00 

3.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.66 

2.90 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

8.25 

11.25 

11.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.16 

. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.35 

1.60 

1.40  1.65 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

1.25 

i.ao  .  ... 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

nominal 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20  . 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

6.50 

nominal 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

2.45 

2.56 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

6.26 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 

1.75 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

nominal 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.12% 

1.35 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.00 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.75 

nominal 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

.  1.75  . 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.55 

No.  10  . 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.... 

1.30 

1.35 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

.  7.00  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

. 95  1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  5.50  6.25 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 

. 80  .87% 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25  4.50 

.67%  .70 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

. 90  1.60 

1.06 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00  4.76 

4.00 

Cut.  No.  9 . 

. 76  .82% 

.80 

No  2%  . . . 

. 92%  1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  3.50  3.85 

3.60 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 87V,  .92V. 

.85 

.85 

.971 

No  2%  . 

1.07%  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.  3.76  4.35 

3.36 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 75  .85 

.86 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  3.40  3.85 

3.75 

3.60 

Sh,  ';.‘-tring,  No.  2 . 

Ko.  10  . 

3.76 

CA  IROTS 

Sli  ed.  No.  2 . 

>  0.  10  . 

.  4.60  . 

Di^ed,  No.  2 . 

. 67V.  .80 

.70 

.65 

.70 

iVO.  10  . 

.  3.25  3.75 

3.00 

PF  VS  AND  CARROTS 

SUi.  No.  2 . 

. 66  .70 

Farcy  No.  2.........„.„ . 

. 96  1.16 

1.10 

CANNED 

V  EGET  ABl  rfES—  Continaed 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10 . .  „ 

6.75 

(i.nn 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

5.60 

6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.05 

.  No.  10  . . 

6.76 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

5.00 

5.25 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.86% 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.06 

i.12% 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.25 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

5.90 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.95 

1.00 

€ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.  1.15 

No.  10  . . 

6.76 

.  6.40 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

5.65 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.90 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

6.70 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.07% 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

6.75 

* 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

.66 

.85 

.70 

1.10  _ 

No.  16  . 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 67%  .77% 

No.  10  .  3.50  . 


PEAS 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.45  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.30  1.45 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.20  . 

1.16 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

1.40  . 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  43 . 

1.05  1.10 

1.15 

1.10  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

1.00  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

5.25  5.35 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

5.00  . 

5.35 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.60 

1.45  . 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

1.25  . 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.15  . 

1.20 

1.10  . 

1.20 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.00  . 

6.75 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

1.26  . 

1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

1.06  . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.92%  .97% 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

6.76  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

5.60  . 

4.70 

4.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

5.26  . 

4.60 

6.00 

.92%  .96 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

.60  . 

lOs  . 

3.00  . 

.62%  . 

10s  ^ . ■ . . 

3.00  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.70 

.80  . 

No.  2%  . . 

.90  1.02% 

.85 

.95 

.92%  . 

No.  10'  . . 

..  3.00  3.50 

2.85 

3.60 

3.10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.80 

.85 

.75  . 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  . 

...  .97% 

.90  .96 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . 

...  2.90 

3.25 

.  2.76 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.... 

...  1.16 

withdrawn 

1.00 

No.  2%  . 

...  1.65 

withdrawn 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

...  5.50 

6.00 

withdrawn 

4.25 

4.76 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  Hish  Low  High  Low  High 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas .  1.00 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn.  Fr.  Limas.  1.10  1.26 

Triple  No.  2 . .  1.10  . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey..  No.  2.  Dry  Pack . . 


No.  3.  Squat  Vac _ _  1.25  . 

No.  10  . 4.60  5.00 

Fey..  No.  2  Syrup  Pack _ _  1.10  . 

No.  2%  . . 1.60  2.00 

No.  10  . .  6.00  5.60 

TOMATOES 

Fancy.  No.  2 . . — _ _  1.10  1.25 

No.  2%  _  1.40  1.66 

No.  10  . 4.75  . 

Zx.  Std..  No.  1 _ _  .57  Vj  .60 

No.  2  . .90  1.00 

No.  2%  _ 1.30  1.35 

No.  10  . 4.26  4.60 

Std..  No.  1 . .52  Vj  .55 

No.  2  . .85  . 

No.  2%  . 1.20  1.25 

No.  10  .  3.85  4.00 


PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey..  No.  2% _ 

Choice.  No.  2^ . . 

Std..  No.  2% _ 

Fey..  No.  10 _ .................... 

Choice.  No.  10...................... 

Std..  No.  10 . . 

S.  P.  Pie.  No.  10 . . 

Water.  No.  10 . . 


1.70 


Solid  Pack 


1.16 

1.25 

1.60 

6.25 

nominal 

.96 

1.06 

1.25 

1.36 

1.36 

4.76 

4.60 

. - 

With  puree 

nominal 

.85 

.90 

.96 

1.06 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.25 

4.50 

3.85 

3.90 

PEARS 

Keifer.  Std..  No.  2%. 

No.  10  _ 

Choice.  No.  2%....... 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett.  Fancy.  No.  2%..„..... 

Choice.  No.  2^ . 

Std..  No.  2% _ 

Fey..  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10....„. 

Std..  No.  10 . 

No.  10.  Water  ... 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P. 


PINEAPPLE 


TOMATO  PUREE 


Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 60 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.036 . 47 

No.  10  .  3.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . . . 67% 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . . . 76 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 87% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.65 

No.  10  . . .  3.30 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  _ _ 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . 


.42% 

.46 

4.26 

4.50 

3.76 

4.00 

.40 

.42% 

.65 

4.00 

3.50 

.66 

.60 

.62% 

— 

.80 

.90 

.82% 

.80 

.85 

1.86 

3.76 

3.60 

3.76 

3.25 

3.50 

.85 

.76  _ 

_ _ _ 

1.26 

. 

_ 

_ 

4.00 

8.60  _ 

....... 

....... 

Canned  Fruits 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice.. 
No.  10  in  Syrup 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.77% 


1.90 


2.45 

2.35 

2.16 


Cuban 


9.50 


10.60  11.00 
2.35  2.40 

2.35  2.45 


APPLES 


Central  West  Coaat 

Low  High  Low  High 


2.16  2.26 
2.00  2.10 
1.87%  1.86 
7.30  7.60 

6.60  6.80 
6.00  6.26 
6.26  6.60 
6.00  6.25 


2.40  2.60 

2.10  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.25 

7.00  7.60 

6.30  6.50 

4.75  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


.77% 

.87% 


1.70 

6.60 

6.36 


.86 

.90 

1.62% 

1.80 

6.10 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 62% 

. . 72% 

_  1.07% 

_  1.62% 

.  2.47% 

. .  6.00 


1.66 


1.65 


2.50 

3.60 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

4.60 

4.76 

5.26  . 

.  6.36 

5.25 

5.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.95 

1.00  . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . . 

4.00 

.85 

4.60  . 

4.76 

Canned  Fish 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb .  7.60  .  .  . 

%  lb .  4.26  . 

%  lb .  3.25  .  .  . 

OYSTERS  Southern  Northwest  Selects 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy _ ... 

No.  2%,  Choice. — 

No.  2%.  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10  Std . 


Std.,  4  oz. 


2.00 

2.10 

6  oz.  ..... 

8  oz.  ... 

1.86 

1.96 

10  oz.  .. 

1.66 

1.60 

Selects, 

6.76 

7.00 

6.76 

SALMON 

oz. 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . .  .  nominal 

No.  3  . .  .  nominal 

No.  10,  water .  .  nominal 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . .  9.00 


CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 _  1.60  1.65  1.66  .  . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.50  .  8.00  8.60  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% .  2.66  2.76 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.40  2.60 

Std.,  No.  2% . 2.30  2.46 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  .  9.60  . 

Choice,  No.  10 . .  . . .  .......  .  8.60  9.26 

Std.,  No.  10 . 7.76  8.26 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz.  . . .65  ....... 

No.  2  . 1.16  1.20 

No.  6  .  2.76  8.10 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 67%  .76 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.). . 1.60  1.70 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 


.  2.76  2.80 

9.00  9.60 

Texas 

i’ioo 

2.60  2.76  _  _ 


.62%  .72% 
1.60  1.65 


1.26  1.86 

6.00  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % _ _ 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall. 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . . . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 4.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  6.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  3.50 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 


Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s. 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . . 

%s  - 


.  3.70 

2.00  2.05 

2.60  2.85 


1.76 

1.20 


2.60  2.62% 
.  1.70 


Southern 

1.80  . 

1.90  1.96 

2.00  . 


4.26  4.30 


25.00 

13.00 

7.76 
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The  Job  of  Expanding  Food  Production 


You  will  recall  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Wickard,  began  a  drive  to 
increase  food  production  as  a  main  im¬ 
plement  in  the  defense  move,  and  we  took 
this  as  an  order  to  the  canning  industry 
to  increase  its  facilities,  as  it  did  in  the 
last  world  war.  But  in  this  we  were 
apparently  mistaken,  as  the  Government 
seems  to  feel  that  the  present  production 
capacities  of  the  industry  are  sufficient 
to  care  for  such  increase  without  calling 
upon  the  badly  needed  supplies  of  metals 
required  for  war  purposes.  Looking 
back  at  this  year’s  productions,  and  of 
other  recent  years,  there  would  seem  to 
be  reason  in  this  position,  except — if  they 
are  going  to  open  up  the  many  new  food 
producing  regions,  where  formerly  only 
cotton  and  wheat  were  grown,  it  seems 
to  us  that  many  new  canneries  will  be 
needed,  because  that  is  the  only  way  to 
permanently  save  these  food  crops,  and 
have  them  ready  whenever,  and  wher¬ 
ever,  needed.  The  canneries  must  be 
near  by,  to  save  the  quality  of  the  crops, 
and  to  save  heavy  transportation  costs 
of  the  raw  products;  to  save,  in  fact,  the 
laudable  efforts  of  these  new  food  pro¬ 
ducers  (a)  in  assuring  the  use  of  all 
such  products,  so  that  the  growers  will 
not  feel  that  they  have  labored,  or  made 
the  change,  in  vain;  and  (b)  to  return 
them  some  profit,  rather  than  discourage 
them  if  their  crops  ai'e  not  used.  In  the 
better  feeding  of  the  great  mass  of  hu¬ 
manity,  which  this  call  emphasizes,  these 
added  products  are  needed,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  needed  for  years  without  end, 
so  that  the  canners  now  looking  at  this 
move  need  not  be  worried  that  it  will 
badly  affect  the  marketing  of  their 
packs. 

But  November’s  Consumers’  Guide 
(U.  S.  D.  A.)  under  the  heading:  “How 
Long  Does  It  Take  To  Grow?”  presents 
some  interesting  headlights,  apparently 
familiar  to  all  but  worth  repeating,  if  not 
reminding  you.  We  quote  some  empha¬ 
sized  features,  as  follows: 

TIME  is  a  critical  factor  when  you 
plan  to  increase  production  of  anything 
and  most  critical  when  you  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  foodstuffs.  You 
can  speed  up  the  production  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  without  reference  to  the  move- 
m(  lit  of  the  seasons  or  to  fixed  biological 
cycles  but  you  can’t  get  around  the  fact 
that  it  takes  283  days  for  a  cow  to  bear 
a  calf,  or  114  days  for  a  sow  to  have  a 
litier  of  pigs,  or  21  days  for  an  egg  to 
hatch. 

HOW  MUCH  TIME  is  there  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  basket  full  of  food?  It  takes  2  years 
from  the  time  you  decide  to  have  another 
bt'i  f  animal  until  the  day  comes  when 
yo!  actually  are  ready  to  ship  it  to 
market.  That  includes  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  gestation  plus  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  animal  to  mature.  The 
a\  rage  leg  of  lamb  takes  a  year  to  16 
mouths  to  come  to  market,  though  it  may 
bi  only  a  half  year  old  when  you  buy  it. 


Vegetables  take  time,  too,  but  on  the 
whole  less  time  than  other  food  products. 
Most  of  them  may  be  planted  in  the 
spring  and  harvested  for  market  by  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall. 

THE  GOAL— FOR  VEGETABLES. 

The  goal  established  for  vegetables  in 
1942  calls  for  production  from  commer¬ 
cial  truck  farms  in  the  important  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  large  enough  to  afford  109 
pounds  of  vegetables  (farm  weight)  for 
each  person  from  this  source,  an  amount 
that  is  a  little  higher  than  has  been 
available  in  most  recent  years.  In 
1941,  the  comparable  average  consump¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  be  107  pounds. 

No  change  is  asked  for  in  production 
from  the  truck  gardens  in  the  vicinity 
of  most  large  cities.  In  1941,  average 
consumption  from  this  source  was  about 
60  pounds  (farm  weight)  per  person. 

The  goal  for  farm  gardens,  mostly  for 
consumption  on  farms,  calls  for  an  in¬ 
crease  under  the  vegetable  program  from 
an  average  of  81  pounds  per  person  in 

1941  to  105  pounds  per  person  in  1942. 
This  supply,  if  achieved,  may  increase 
somewhat  the  vegetables  available  for 
consumption  by  the  urban  population  as 
well. 

The  potato-production  goal,  including 
sweets,  is  not  set  for  an  increase  in  1942. 
The  goal  provides  average  consumption 
of  165  pounds  per  person,  something  less 
than  the  average  consumption  figure  for 
past  years. 

In  summary,  the  goal  for  all  fresh 
vegetables,  except  potatoes,  call  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  level  of  consumption  in 

1942  much  higher  than  in  earlier  years 
and  at  or  a  little  above  the  level  of  re¬ 
cent  years. 

In  canned  vegetables,  the  goal  calls  for 
an  output  about  the  same  as  this  year’s 
record  production.  This  goal  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  average  of  about  31  pounds  of 
canned  vegetables  for  each  person  in  the 
country  in  1942.  This  average  is  1 
pound  per  person  higher  than  for  1941, 
and  higher  than  for  any  other  earlier 
year. 

THE  GOAL— FOR  FRUIT. 

The  production  of  fruits  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  fresh,  dried,  or  canned  form  is 
expected  to  increase  1.4  per  cent  from 
14.8  million  tons  this  year  to  15  million 
tons  in  1942. 

Larger  requirements  for  dried  and 
canned  fruit  will  reduce  slightly  the 
quantities  of  12  major  fruits  available 
for  consumption  in  fresh  form  in  1942. 
It  is  expected  that  the  consumption  of 
the  12  major  fresh  fruits  may  amount 
to  135  pounds  per  person  in  1942,  com¬ 
pared  with  136.5  pounds  per  person  in 

1941.  At  this  level  average  consumption 
of  fresh  fruits  in  1942  would  still  be 
greater  than  it  has  been  for  all  except 
3  recent  years. 

If  the  goal  is  attained,  canned  fruit 
consumption,  excluding  pineapples,  will 
average  out  to  11  pounds  per  person  in 

1942,  a  half  pound  less  than  in  1941, 


but  more  than  the  average  consumption 
in  any  year  except  1940  and  1941. 

Dried  fruit  consumption  is  expected  to 
increase  slightly  in  1942  to  an  average  of 
about  6  pounds  per  person. 


MOVING  WEST  COAST  CANNED  FOOD 

The  possibility  that  all  canned  pine¬ 
apple  and  possibly  other  canned  foods 
originating  on  the  west  coast  will  have 
to  move  east  via  rail,  rather  than  water, 
after  the  first  of  the  year  is  currently 
under  study  in  Washington. 

Under  a  plan  devised  by  O.  P.  M.,  it 
is  expected  that  formal  allocation  of 
ship  space  in  the  intercoastal  run  will 
be  inaugurated  in  January,  which  will 
enable  canners  and  distributors  to  con¬ 
tract  for  as  much  ship  space  as  possible 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 
Steel  and  lumber,  of  course,  will  get  top 
priority  ranking,  but  it  is  expected  that 
canned  foods  will  also  come  in  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  respect. 

According  to  “Food,  Drug-Cosmetics 
Reports,”  the  most  interesting  point  in 
the  program  from  the  food  industry  view¬ 
point  is  the  assurance  by  an  O.  P.  M. 
shipping  official  that  nothing  will  be 
done  to  disturb  existing  competitive  con¬ 
ditions.  For  example,  if  pineapple  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  forced  to  use  rail,  all  pineapple 
will  have  to  do  so.  If  peaches  are  forced 
to  move  all-rail,  all  fruits  competitive 
with  peaches  will  also  have  to  use  the 
higher  cost  form  of  transportation.  In 
forcing  goods  from  ship  to  rail  transpor¬ 
tation,  however,  O.  P.  M.  officials  must 
keep  an  eye  on  available  rail  facilities 
to  prevent  overcrowding  on  this  sector. 
Although  detailed  figures  are  available 
at  O.  P.  M.,  estimates  show  that  over 
300,000  long  tons  of  canned  fruits  nor¬ 
mally  move  from  west  to  east  via  water; 
100,000  tons  of  canned  fish,  and  100,000 
tons  of  canned  vegetables. 

East  to  west  is  not  so  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  because  canned  goods  total  only 
about  100,000  tons,  with  canned  soups 
the  major  item.  On  west  to  east,  the 
suggestion  has  been  advanced  that 
canned  goods  could  be  placed  in  the 
holds  of  ships  carrying  lumber  as  deck 
cargo. 

Official  government  viewpoint,  how¬ 
ever,  is  said  to  be  that  it  is  easier  to  add 
a  cent  and  a  half  to  the  consumer  price 
for  canned  fruit  to  cover  higher  trans¬ 
portation  cost  than  it  is  to  add  a  similar 
amount  to  the  cost  of  lumber. 


100TH  DIVIDEND 

The  one  hundredth  cash  dividend  to  be 
paid  by  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  on  its 
common  stock  since  its  incorporation  in 
1913  was  declared  November  12,  when 
the  directors  of  the  company  declared  a 
final  year-end  dividend  of  50  cents  a 
share  on  the  common  stock,  payable  De¬ 
cember  15  to  holders  of  record  November 
25. 

Last  previous  payment  was  50  cents  a 
share,  payable  September  15,  1941. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words;  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment,  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Sti’eet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Scales;  motor  truck  and  warehouse.  New  and 
used.  All  capacities  and  platform  sizes.  Liberal  terms.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users.  Scale  repairs  for  all  makes.  Bonded 
Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Food  Machinery  Tenderometer,  used  only  3 
weeks ;  1  Sinclair  Scott  Pea  Grader,  makes  2  sizes,  complete  with 
lima  bean  screens;  2  Huntley  Lima  Bean  Graders,  making  4 
sizes.  Address  Box  2566,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Knapp  Labeler,  set  for  No.  2  cans,  adjustable. 
In  good  working  condition.  Priced  to  sell.  Martin  H.  Cope, 
Rheems,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Five  Bean  Snippers,  either  Buck  or  Chisholm 
Ryder.  State  age  and  condition.  Box  2565,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  six  or  eight  pocket  Ayars  Filler,  Syruper  or 
Briner.  Bright  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Modern  efficient  and  almost  new  canning  plant 
located  in  Central  California,  especially  equipped  for  packing 
tomatoes,  tomato  paste  qnd  other  tomato  products.  Plant  being 
located  in  a  district  growing  peaches,  apricots,  figs  and  spinach, 
gives  opportunity  for  a  diversified  pack.  Owner  quitting  busi¬ 
ness  will  sell  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Bona-fide  inquiries 
only  will  be  answered.  Address  Box  2561,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory,  located  on  Florida  East 
Coast  Railroad,  Florida  City,  Florida.  Two  stucco  buildings, 
one  30  x  60  feet  work  room,  one  60  x  125  feet  two  story  storage 
house.  Plant  fully  equipped  to  can  tomatoes.  Priced  reasonably. 
Carper  &  Moseley,  Bedford,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  pea  and  corn  cannery  in  a  fertile 
farming  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  2567,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Assistant  Plant  Superintendent  with  complete 
knowledge  of  canning  machinery  and  plant  operations;  married 
man  preferred,  25  to  35  years  of  age.  Year  around  work;  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  2563,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WHY  NOT  START  A  PRIVATE  WAR? 
IT  WILL  END  IN  A  BIG  VICTORY  FOR  YOU 

•  When  you  war  with  effective  weapons  on  waste  of  time  and  mat¬ 
erials  and  high  production  costs,  you  can’t  lose.  But  uncontrolled — 
if  you  let  them  have  their  way — these  enemies  of  profitable  operations 
and  sound  management  can  make  dangerous  inroads.  Because  we 
know  what  Langsenkamp  Production  Units  will  do — because  they  have 
proved  in  hundreds  of  canning  plants  the  tremendous  savings  they 
can  effect  for  you — we  recommend  them  for  your  consideration.  If 
you  want  to  eliminate  waste  of  raw  stock  and  product — waste  of  pro¬ 
duction  time — reduce  overhead  —  let  us  make  suggestions  now  for  in¬ 
creasing  your  plaut  efficiency. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Efficiency  in  t«<  Canning  Planl"  INDIAN/kPOUS.  INDIANA 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

‘*They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Neu  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


TWIN  ACTS  OF  KINDNESS 
The  teacher  had  related  the  story  of  the  shepherd,  who,  find¬ 
ing  a  lamb  astray  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  took  off  his  coat  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  little  creature  as  he  carried  it  back  to 
the  fold.  “Now”  said  the  teacher,  “who  can  tell  me  of  a  similar 
act  of  kindness?” 

“I  can,  miss,”  piped  up  one  youngster.  “I’ve  often  heard 
father  say  he  was  going  to  put  his  shirt  on  a  horse.” 

Two  brothers  were  being  entertained  by  a  rich  friend.  As  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  the  talk  drifted  away  from  ordinary  topics. 

“Do  you  like  Omar  Khayyam?”  thoughtlessly  asked  the  host, 
trying  to  make  conversation.  The  elder  brother  plunged  hero¬ 
ically  into  the  breach. 

“Pretty  well,”  he  said,  “but  I  prefer  Chianti.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  this  subject  until  the  brothers  were 
on  the  way  home. 

“Bill,”  said  the  younger  brother,  breaking  a  painful  silence, 
“why  can’t  you  leave  things  that  you  don’t  understand  to  me? 
Omar  Khayyam  ain’t  a  wine,  you  chump;  it’s  a  cheese.” 

ETHER  ONE 

A  political  orator  had  been  talking  for  an  hour.  He  was 
saying: 

“I  want  Land  Reform,  House  Reform,  Education  Reform!  I 
want - ” 

“Chloroform,”  said  a  bored  voice. 

AN  EVEN  BREAK 

Down  in  Arkansas  a  man  was  tried  for  assault  and  battery 
with  intent  to  kill.  The  state  produced  as  evidence  the  weapons 
used,  a  rail,  a  gun,  saw  and  a  rifle.  The  defendant’s  counsel 
exhibited  as  the  other  man’s  weapons  a  scythe  blade,  pitchfork, 
pistol,  dog,  razor  and  hoe.  After  being  out  several  hours  the 
jury  gave  this  verdict:  “We,  the  jury,  would  have  given  a 
dollar  to  see  the  fight.” 

The  rather  boring  old  professor  of  history  was  talking  to  the 
bright  young  lady  at  a  dinner  party. 

“Do  you  know,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “that  Columbus  travelled 
over  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  on  a  galleon?” 

“Go  on!”  she  scoffed.  “You  don’t  believe  all  those  stories 
automobile  manufacturers  tell  you,  do  you?” 

A  GOLFER  HIMSELF 

A  man  in  plus-fours  dropped  into  the  barber’s  chair. 

“i^ow  would  you  like  it  cut,  sir?” 

“''■fow  down  the  rough  a  bit,”  grunted  the  golfer. 

T'.e  barber  did-  as  ordered,  then  he  said:  “And  now  sir,  let 
me  recommend  to  you  an  excellent  tonic  for  the  fairway.” 

e  transatlantic  flier  heard  a  rattle  which  indicated  that 
sor  nuts  and  bolts  were  shaking  loose.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  ossed  the  border  of  Scotland  and  everything  tightened  up. 

AN  AUTHORITY 

i  ^ — They  say  brunettes  have  sweeter  dispositions  than 

blc  3S. 

i  — My  wife’s  been  both,  and  I  can’t  see  any  difference. 
SHE  DIDN’T  CARE 

‘  .dam,  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  that  boy.” 

‘  t  I  never  have  before.” 

‘  ’at  don’t  matter  to  me.  He’s  over  12  years  old  and  you’ll 
ha'  to  pay  his  fare  or  I’ll  put  him  off  the  car.” 

‘  at  him  off.  What  do  I  care?  I  never  saw  him  before.” 


b  U  YEARS  OF  PERFECT 
STEAM  niSTRIRUTIOni 


0  Some  of  our  Retorts  have  been 
operating  satisfactorily  for  over  25  years 
and  are  still  going.  Process  Retorts  are 
the  most  important  equipment  in  any 
plant,  so  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to 
install  the  ones  that  have  proved  records. 
Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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ROD 
SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

‘'The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


CANNED  FOODS 


FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 

• 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  .  -  MARYLAND 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 
Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  tormulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-(2hapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENl 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  CTan  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  C!o.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 
Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  (Tonn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  C^.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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ATTENTION 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 


T^ie. 

ALL  BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER 

WOOD  BOXES 

CANNED  FOODS 

DOMESTIC  OR  OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  to 
Navy  or  other  Specifications — ALL 
BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER  - 
WOODEN  BOXES  for  all  size  cans. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Will  seal  any  size  Carton.  All  steel  construction  mounted  on 
casters.  Built  in  any  capacity.  Advise  size  of  cartons  used 
and  will  quote  accordingly. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 

Caterers  to  Conner s 

BALTIMORE  -  -  MARYLAND 
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COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 


which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


PEA  CANNERS 


Protect  yourself,  in  today's  unprecedented  conditions, 
by  anticipating  your  1942  canning  machinery  needs. 
Place  orders  immediately,  to  get  into  Food  Machinery 
Corporation's  scheduled  production  in  advance  of 
the  new  year — and  avoid  delays  and  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

4  TWIN  REEL  “CLOVERLEAF  TYPE”  GRADER 

Provides  double  the  capacity  of  a  large  diameter 
grader  with  equal  number  of  sections,  and  takes  up 
no  more  room.  Highest  grading  efficiency.  The 
Cloverleaf  type  screens  grade  for  size  with  maxi¬ 
mum  accuracy;  handle  the  peas  more  gently,  cut¬ 
ting  down  splits  and  waste. 


The  many  improvements  in 
F.  M.  C.  canning  machines  are 
the  result  of  constant  testing 
and  developing  by  our  engi¬ 
neers.  With  these  improved 
machines,  you  produce  the 
finest  quality  packs  at  higher 
speed  and  lower  cost. 


Steps  up  Quality  still  higher;  grades  peas  by  specific  gravity  principle; 
separates  all  the  fancy  peas  from  those  more  mature.  Easier  to  keep 
clean;  reclaims  and  re-uses  brine.  As  a  washer,  whirlpool  action  floats 
off  splits,  skins  and  light  trash. 


Steps  up  production  by  speeding  up  filling.  Longer 
wearing,  due  to  floor  base  protecting  cut  gears  and 
bearings  from  contact  with  brine.  Easily  adjustable  lor 
grade  and  for  other  products. 


ELEVATOR  BOOT 


Reduces  losses  by  measuring 
and  feeding  peas  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy. 
This  latest  type  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  over  all  other  boots; 
prevents  cutting  or  damaging 
product  during  measuring  and 
loading  due  to  new  design  and 
construction  of  inner  cylinder. 


TENDEROMETER 

Takes  out  all  guess¬ 
work.  A  scientific 
precision  instrument 
that  accurately  tests 
peas  for  tenderness. 
Permits  buying  peas 
on  an  accurate, 
graded  basis. 


I  SPRAGUE -SELLS  BLANCHER 

Offers  greatest  possible  blanching  capacity  per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 
Greater  strength,  lighter  in  weight,  longer  life — yet  lower  cost,  due  to 
all-steel  welded  construction.  The  sturdiest,  most  rigid  blanching  unit. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeslon,  Hi. 


Full  Details  Re. 


Your  General  Catalog 


Address. 


(Sprague -Sells  Division} 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Attention  of; 


